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EDITORIAL. 


= 


PASSING OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


But a few months ago that champion of horseless vehicles, 
the New York Herald, could see nothing in the line of: local 
transportation, whether for business or pleasure, which had not 
discarded the untamed, filthy, and altogether abominable equine, 
and in his stead adopted the electric, compressed air, or gasoline 
motor. Every page of its Sunday edition would show an illus- 
tration of something in their interest. Every individual who 
for notoriety or advertising purposes secured one of the ma_ 
chines was reproduced life-size, and rules and regulations were 
set forth intended to give popular instruction for their manipu- 
lation, so sure was the paper that they were to at once leap into 
general use; and, as is its custom and policy upon all subjects, Bi 
political or atianaick, it wished to be on the winning side, and 
so perched itself on the fence for the purpose of flopping in 
either direction. Believing that the automobile side was the a 
proper one to flop on, it did so in no uncertain manner, = 4 
losing an opportunity, not only to advance the interests of the — 
new machine, but to deal blows of derision upon the horse, — 
whose place is so firmly entrenched in the hearts of men that 
nothing will ever displace him. According to its optimistic 
predictions, in so short a time as this date there were to be auto- | 
trucks, hansom cabs, coupés, coaches, victorias, stages, light 


runabouts, and every other manner of pepeias vehicle that had 7 
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been drawn by horses since the origin of man, running through 
our streets and roads, while camera fiends would be standing on 
the corners waiting an opportunity to “snap” any old soliped 
that might dare to remain as a reminder of the dark ages when 
our citizens were forced to make use of such a creature. Horse- 
breeders, horse-shoers, harness makers, veterinarians, and all 
others deriving a livelihood in one capacity or another from the 
horse, must either seek other employment or “get off of the 
earth.” To show the American public the correctness of its 
judgment of the motive power of the future, and to thoroughly 
establish its right to priority in the “discovery,” it undertook 
the management of a grand spectacular transcontinental race 
against time, heralding the event days ahead, and detailing th 

preparations with an accuracy foreign to its usual practices. 
Every movement of the wonderful pair who were to undertake 
the history-making journey was chronicled, and on the day of 
their departure a vast crowd assembled around the Herald 


building to bid them Godspeed and a safe trip to San F ee : 


their objective point, being due in front of a sensational news- 
paper office in that metropolis on a given date, in custody of a 
letter of introduction from the alien publisher of the Herald, 
who had made extensive arrangements to receive hourly bulle- 
tins of the trip across the continent. No other event, save the 
recent reception to Admiral Dewey or the stirring events of the | : 
Spanish-American war, bore any such significance in the opin- _ 
‘ion of the great exponent of automobilism. - 


space in recounting them, especially since we gave a somewhat 
accurate account of it a few months ago, copied from the San © 
Francisco Examiner. It will serve the purpose of this article. 

if we say that through a series of most annoying accidents, the 
tourists were just twenty-two days in reaching the western bor- 

der of the Empire State, where repair shops were thickly -loca- 

ted and the home factory in close call. With such experiences 

had through, and looking with dismay 
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vast prairies of the unpeopled western deserts, their hearts © 
failed them and they wisely abandoned the Quixotic project at 
Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The inspirator of the farce, however, did not > 
have sufficient courtesy or courage to announce the discontinu- 

ance of the scheme, and the public were left in ignorance of the - 
fate of the martyrs. To many, no doubt, the announcement 

here made will be their first knowledge of the outcome of the 
attempt. 

And what has become of the auto-truck syndicate that would 
“in avery short time have three hundred in active operation in | 
the streets of New York”? Where are all the truckmen whose | 
business this syndicate bought up, in order that the poor horse- 
men might not be left out in the cold altogether? Where are | 
the various companies incorporated with capitals ranging from | 
$10,000,000 to $100,000,000, whose factories were already estab- 
ished and who could not turn out the orders fast enough? If 
they are turning out automobiles so rapidy where are the ma- 
chines going? The only place that we can see is that they are 
going out of use. For every six that bumped along through the ~ 
streets of Gotham a year or even six months ago, there is not | 
one now. And the fashionable set who were said to have seized 

_ upon the’ fad at Newport last summer are sitting behind their | 
gayly caparisoned equines, the only stylish turnout that there _ 
is. What’s the matter with the automobile? Has its power 
given out altogether, as is so frequently the case with the indi- | 
vidual machine? And what of the Herald? Not a word for 
the automobile, and only praise for the horse. Did it think 
that it had flopped to the wrong side of the fence, and is it en- 
deavoring to flop back again ? 

Do the horsemen of America appreciate the fact that the — 
Herald is not their friend, and are they willing to throw their dol- 
lars into the pockets of its Parisian publisher, who will use them 
to kite automobile stock when the times are more propitious ? 

No; the automobile has seen all the popularity it will ever — 
enjoy, unless inventive genius shall produce something entirely 
different from anything which has yet appeared. 
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Meantime the horse will do business at the old stand, and be 
glad to see his true friends. . 


RECENT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


The REVIEW devoted the major portion of its October num- 
ber to reports of association meetings, international, national, 
state, and local, and torun over the fifty-two pages of “ Society 
Meetings” shows a very active state of the profession. The 
great outpouring of veterinarians at the meetings in New York 
City was most gratifying, and it gave an impetus to interest in © 
associational work. The papers were of a high order, many in- | 
volving a large amount of original research, and the only regret- 
able feature was that so many had to be read by title and referred 
to the Publication Committee. While they in this form make 
valuable additions to American veterinary literature, many 
points of interest would be brought out in a discussion from 
such an assemblage of representative professional men. The 
REVIEw is always pleased to receive the reports of veterinary 
association meetings, and will continue to give them all the 
prominence that is possible through this medium. . 


SOME THEORIES AND EXPERIMENTS IN ANTISEPSIS.* — 


By Pierre A. Fisu, N. Y. STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE, ItHAca, 


Introduction.—Progress in all lines of science involves — 
change. In the use of antiseptics there is, perhaps, as much or — 
more conservatism shown toward the intrcduction of new © 
agents, than in most other scientific branches. Agents which | 
have been in use for a long time, with quite uniformly good | 
results, are hard to displace. Operators, who have been ace 
customed to the technique and with a long experience of a par- 


ticular antiseptic, are loath to change. - 


* The substance of this paper was presented at the meeting of the State Veterinary So- : 
ciety in New York, 1898. 
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Before the “germ theory ” was accepted, septic surgery was 
the established practice. Micro-organisms were introduced 
into the wounds by unclean instruments or dirty surroundings, 
and the success of the operation was dependent largely upon 
the vigor and vitality of the patient. Statistics show that the 
mortality during this period was very great. Operations in- 
volving the opening of any of the body cavities were almost 
uniformly fatal, and a distinguished English surgeon is quoted 
as saying that “ ovariotomy is nothing less than murder and 
any person undertaking such an operation ought to be hanged.” 

With the introduction of antiseptic surgery by Sir Joseph 
Lister, the aim was to make the operating instruments thor- 
oughly clean and tu prevent any activity of the organisms that 
might enter the wound. ‘This system was somewhat more ela- 
borate than that subsequently practised, in that he used an 
antiseptic spray to cover the field of operation and even the 
operator, to guard against the ingress of pathogenic germs. If 
the spray had not been used, it is probable that surgery would 
not stand upon the plane that it does to-day; for during those 
earlier periods the operating rooms were not scrupulously clean 
and the danger of contamination or infection was consequently 
much greater than at the present time. Lister introduced car- 
bolic acid as an antiseptic, and although it is not now rated 
among the most efficient, its use is, nevertheless quite extensive. 

Aseptic surgery is the latter-day ideal, and more or less suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Its aim is to guard the wound from 
the introduction of pathogenic organisms, by conducting the 
operation in quarters as free as possible from bacteria. 

In septic surgery the organisms had perfect freedom, there 
was no restraint against their activity, save such as the tissues 
of the patient might oppose. In antiseptic surgery, the aim 
was, not particularly, to prevent the entrance of the organisms 
but to inhibit their activity after having once lodged in the 
wound. Aseptic surgery seeks to keep the germs away from 
the wounds and to cause healing by the “first intention.” 
Veterinary surgery, for the most part, is antiseptic surgery. It , 
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is only the exception that aseptic conditions are realized. The 
operating rcoms and attendants are not, as a rule, comparable 
to those utilized in human surgery, nor is the patient as easily 
managed or taken care of. 

Theortes.—Comprehensive as is our knowledge, to day, of 
bacteriology, there are still some points pertaining to the struc- 
ture of the bacteria themselves and their action upon living tis- 
sues, concerning which further knowledge would be of very 
material assistance in attacking these micro-organisms from an 
antiseptic standpoint. 

We may conceive of an ideal antiseptic as an agent which 
has the property of inhibiting or destroying bacteria without 
injury to the somatic tissues. The direct question may, with 
justice, be asked at the present time. Do antiseptics bring 
about their beneficial effects by direct action upon the micro- 
organisms or do they act upon the body tissues, with which 
they come in contact, in such a way that these organisms can 
no longer obtain their needful supply of nutriment from the 
transformed tissues ? 

We have evidence that the protoplasmic body of, at least, — 
some of the bacteria is protected by an outer coating of cel- fi 
lulose, a substance which is acted upon, practically not at all, — 
except by some of the strongest reagents. There is evidence, 
also, that certain of these organisms have the power of secreting 
from their bodies, material in the form of toxins, which act de- 
‘leteriously upon the surrounding tissues; but which, during the 
period of secretion, it would seem, must serve for the protection 
of the micro-organisni. 

Again the question of osmosis may be a factor. Do certain 
reagents have the power of establishing an unequal density in 
the medium around and within the body of the micro-organism, 
so that enough moisture may be withdrawn from it to render it 
inert; or may the reverse be true, that a surfeit of moisture is 
taken into the body of the bacterium? ‘These would seem to 
be among the fundamental problems concerned in a study of _ 


antisepsis. 
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The matter of oxidation is, by no means, an unimportant 
part of the subject Certain of tlie organisms are anaerobic and 
cannot live in the presence of oxygen; others are aerobic and 
require oxygen in order to exist, and a third class, the facultative 
organisins may live either in the presence or absence of oxygen. 
Antiseptics which cause any change with respect to the amount 
of oxygen supplied to the organisms, or to the tissues surround- 
ing them, act upon, at least, one of the above classe. 

The proper oxidation of the somatic cells undoubtedly has 
much to do with protecting the body from the harmful effects 
of certain germs. If, for example, a cell be surrounded by a 
fluid containing oxygen, the external portion of the cell will 
get the most oxygen, and will become more or less oxidized, 
while in the region of the centre of the cell a reducing power 
will be exerted and oxygen will be readily taken up from the 
external layer. From this condition of affairs, we may differ- 
entiate the central portion of the cell as chiefly of a reducing 
character and the external portion of the cell as chiefly of an 


oxidizing nature; between these two fairly well differentiated 
layers, we may distinguish an intermediate layer partaking 
somewhat of the characters of the other two; a portion of the 


time it 1s oxidizing in function and a portion of the time re- 
ducing. . 


a 
Oxidizing portion. 


Variable portion. 


Reducing portion. 
(Nucleus. ) 


MODIFIED FROM LANDER BRUNTON, 


The limiting membrane of the cell, or the medium sur- 
an rounding the cell, influences the degree of oxidation. A thick _ 
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cell wall naturally retards the passage of oxygen. If the cell 
be surrounded by a layer of some inert substance oxidation is 
also restrained. Thecloser the contact of the protoplasm of the 
cell with the fluid containing the oxygen, the more easily will 
oxidation occur. 

The conditions just described for the somatic cell would | 
seem to hold with equal force for certain of the bacteria. With | 
these organisms we get, perhaps, a greater variety of limiting 
cell membranes than in the cells of the tissues. Differences in 
thickness, and perhaps of structure, so that with some at least, 
oxidation of the protoplasmic substance of the organism is not 
easily effected. Moreover the medium surrounding the germs 
may vary greatly with respect to its oxygen-carrying power. 

Guinard (3a) cites three principal modes of action. of anti-— 
septics: 1st. The action upon the germs themselves. 2d. The 
action upon the poisons, toxins or soluble products secreted by 
the germs. 3d. By modifying the medium upon which they 
gtow, 2. é., action upon the tissues or organic liquids. 

Under the first heading, antiseptics may act: as an im- 
mediate deadly poison or as an obstacle to the development of 
the microbes, or preventing the secretion of their toxins. The 
antiseptic may kill the micro-organism by oxidation or coagula- 
tion of its protoplasm with the formation of an insoluble coin- 
pound where life cannot be restored (Duclaux). The antisep- 
tic may manifest only a paralyzing action which hinders the 
‘development of the germs. This action does not, ordinarily, 
prevent the organisms from inhabiting a new place and becom- 
ing active there, they have been rendered only temporarily 
inert (Duclaux). 

Furthermore when an antiseptic is not able to suspend the 
multiplication of a micro-organism, it is often capable of pro- 
foundly modifying its morphology, the bacillus pyocyaneus 
takes on different forms, often unrecognizable, in contact with 
antiseptics (Charrin and Guignard). Cultivated in bouillon 
acidulated with tartaric acid the Micrococcus prodigiosus takes 
a bacillus-like form (Wasserzug). | 
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- The addition of bichromate of potassium, to bouillon con- 
| taining the bacteria of anthrax (Charbon), prevents the forma- 

tion of spores, and these asporogenous bacilli, thus deprived of 
their essential characters, lose at the same time, all resistance | 
to causes of destruction (Chamberland and Roux). Again, | 


Rie 


\ when an antiseptic neither modifies the vitality, nor the evolu- 

oy a 3 tion, nor the morphological type of a micro-organism, it may 

a prevent the elaboration of its habitual secretions. The chromo- 

: | genic bacilli are good illustrations, for it is not difficult to sup- _ 

J press their colored secretions by using the proper antiseptics. . 

7 The bacillus pyocyaneus, appropriately named on account 
of its secreting a blue coloring material which tinges pus and 
‘the media in which it grows, is killed by a solution of sublimate 

: I.I-IOO or in contact with carbolic acid 14-100; but weaker 


solutions of these substances, sublimate 0.85-100 or carbolic 
acid 9-100 do not have a destructive action, but can prevent the 
secretion of their coloring material (Wasserzug). 

In contact with caffeine, theobromine, or eserine, the same 
micro-organism loses its chromogenic function. It is only 
- modified, for when quinine or quinidine is used the product 
secreted is yellow instead of blue (Cadiac). 

Under the second heading, or action upon toxins, Guinard 
states that an agent deserves the name of an antiseptic, although 
it may have no action upon the micro-organisms nor their sec- 
retory functions, if it has the power of chemically neutralizing 
the bacterial poisons, the action is practically an antidotal one 
between the toxin and antiseptic. It is Guinard’s view that the 
efficacy of the different antitoxin serums is explained in this 
way. 

With regard to the third method, we encounter a more indi- 
rect action than in either of the others. The antiseptic has no 
immediate action upon the micro-organism nor its functions, 
nor its products of secretion, but modifies the medium in which 
it grows in such a way that its evolution and its vitality are 
attenuated. A great number of agents belonging to the group 
of have the power of albumin and 
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causes a kind of tanning with extraction of water, which con- 

stricts the tissues and restrains putrefacation. Upon the same 
principle they form coagulums in which the organisms are re- 
tained, or which protect the surfaces against ulterior contami- 
nations. Some agents used as antiseptics act only as desiccators 
and prevent development in this manner. When gelatin, 
covered with dermatol, is inoculated with bacillus coli, bacillus 
pyocyaneus or pyogenic bacteria, the growth of the cultures is 
impeded, due to the desiccating action of the agent which drys 
the surface of the gelatin (Cadéac and Guinard). The con- 
clusion reached is that dermatol is not a true microbicide, but 
hinders the evolution of the germs by modifying the medium 
upon which they grow. The feeble changes in the chemical 
composition of a medium, resulting from the presence of an 
antiseptic even in very small amount, can prevent the mi- 
crobes from performing their function and restrains their evolu- 
tion. 

Guinard asks why certain medicinal agents may not excite 
the cellular elements in such a way as to cause a defensive 
action, either by causing a bactericidal action of the medium, 
or by an elaboratiorr of organic secretions, which may neutralize 
the toxic substances. He believes that such an hypothesis will 
assist in explaining the curative action of antitoxic serum and 
in serum therapy. 

Experiments.—The following experiments have differed 
from most others, in that no especial attention has been devoted 
to determining the exact death point of the organisms; but to 
put artificial conditions upon as natural a basis as possible, as 
found in open wounds. The experiments were confined entirely 
to such organisms as are usually found insuch wounds. In the 
two cases examined (one in 1897 and the other in 1898), the 
microscope showed numerous micrococci and some bacilli. In 
order to simulate the conditions of a wound, plates of gelatin 
and in some cases, of agar were prepared. A gash was cut in 
the medium and the organisms planted by drawing two loops 
of the cultur 
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antiseptic was then dusted into the gash and around its edges 
developments awaited. 

For the liquid antiseptics, a certain amount of the wound 
culture was inoculated into a tube of bouillon and a definite 
amount of the antiseptic added to the tube, a control tube being 
used with every set of experiments. 

With the dry experiments two grains (0.13 gram) of the 
antiseptic were used, and every precaution taken against 
contamination or mixing of the powders. The glass scale pan 
was covered with strong alcohol and then ignited, the burning 
of the alcohol serving to still farther sterilize as well as to dry 
the pan. The powder was then removed from the container 
with a sterilized scalpel and dusted over the infected medium. 

With the liquid antiseptics a one cubic centimeter pipette 
was used. The pipette was of such a size that one drop from it 


7 was found to equal 1-25th of a cubic centimeter. The tubes of 
; bouillon were inoculated with one Crop or 1-25 cc. of the wound 
a culture. The pipette was then sterilized by washing it out in 
> strong alcohol and then holding it over the flame until thor- 
. oughly sterile; then 1-2 cc of the antiseptic was placed in the 
7 inoculated tubes. 

e The first series of experiments was performed during July 
7 and August 1897. The material was obtained from a horse 
- which had been operated upon for roaring. ‘Tracheotomy had 


been performed and there were evidences of “‘ Inhalation Pneu- 
monia.” A small amount of pus was removed from the orifice 
in the trachea. 
: In a cover-glass preparation of the pus, micrococci were the 
/ i only organisms discernible. Some of the pus was put into a 
| _ tube of bouillon, and from this tube the other tubes and plates, 
es in the experiments, were inoculated. A strong putrefac- 
tive odor was noted in the original tube on the fourth day. 
Plate cultures were also made from the pus, and cover-glass 
‘preparations stained with methylen blue and carbol fuchsin, 
showed micrococci and short and long bacilli. The tube and 
plate cultures showed a vigorous growth of the organisms. 
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In order to determine whether in this particular case, the - 
effects might be due to the products of the bacteria, or tothe | 
organisms themselves, or both, one of the bouillon cultures onl 
filtered through a porcelain tube in order to remove the organ- 
isms. On July 27, 1897, eight minims of the filtrate were 
subcutaneously injected into a rabbit, with a sterilized hypoder- 
mic syringe. ‘The animal was carefully observed for a number — 
of days but no injurious effects were detected. On July 31, 
another rabbit received a subcutaneous injection of the unfiltered _ 
pus culture. A slight swelling was noticed at the point of in- — 
oculation the next day. There was no increase for a day or 
two, but seven days after the inoculation, the swelling had in- 
creased considerably, until on the tenth day the swelled area 
‘was approximately an inch and a quarter long by three-fourths — 
of an inch wide. The animal seemed healthy in all other re- 
spects and the swelling gradually disappeared. 

The solubility of the dry antiseptic, it would seem, must exert 
some importance with regard to its efficiency. If insoluble and — 
not decomposed by the heat of the body into different com- 
pounds, the antiseptic has, probably, no greater action than a_ 
dessicating or protecting layer to the wound. A soluble anti- 
septic would seem to have a greater relative efficiency, because 
its action may be two-fold. It may act directly upon the | 
organisms and, at the same time, upon the somatic tissues. Its 3 
absorption and stimulation of the parts may thus aid in the pro- B 
‘cess of repair. 

Among the preparations experimented. with are the follow- 
ing: Dry preparations—Acetanilid, Aristol, Glutol, Iodoform, } 
Salol, Thioform, and Xeroform. 

Fluid preparations—Carbolic acid, Creolin, Formalin, Hy- , 


drogen dioxide, Lysol, Mercuric chloride, Pyoktanin, Trikresol. — 
Dry Preparations.—Acetanilid—This agent is soluble in | 

water to the extent of 1 part in 194. ‘Two grains of this sub- 

stance were used in a tube of bouillon with 1/25.cc. of the pus 


culture, July 31,.1897. No growth on August 1, although the 
control tube showed growth,. On Aug..2, a slight cloudiness 
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appeared in the acetanilid tube. The cloudiness did not in- 
crease although observed until Aug. 5. A gelatin plate culture 
prepared as previously described, showed no growth for several 
days. 

Aristol.—This substance is soluble in ether, chloroform, oils 
and slowly in alcohol and is insoluble in water. In the test- 
tube experiment, the growth was not checked. In the plate 
experiment growth was apparent within twelve hours and kept 
increasing. 

Glutol.—This substance is composed of gelatin impregnated 
with formalin. The theory is that when applied to a wound 
the warmth of the body softens the gelatin and liberates the 
formalin, which may thus come in contact with or even pene- 
trate the tissues of the wound, rendering them antiseptic. In 
the test-tube experiment a very noticeable growth of the germs 
was apparent upon the day following the inoculation of the 
tube. In the plate experiments two sets of plates were used, 
one set of agarand one of gelatin. The agar plates were placed 
in the incubator, and growth was restrained by the glutol for 
about 48 hours. ‘The gelatin plate showed no signs of growth 
until the second day after inoculation. 

Iodoform.—A small amount of this agent was taken from the 
stock-bottle and placed in a tube of bouillon to test its own pur- 
ity from germs. ‘There was no growth after two days. The 
tube experiment in this case, differs from the others, in that a 
larger proportion of the culture was introduced into the tube, as 
follows: 1/5th cc. of the pus culture was used and one grain of 
iodoform. In two tubes inoculated with these proportions, 
growth occurred within fifteen hours. In the plate cultures, 

the gelatin liquefied on the day following the inoculation but 

there did not appear to be growth in colonies as in the other 
plates. The gelatin remained quite clear but liquid. 
--- Rideal (4)—in discussing iodoform states that the power of 
iodoform has recently been inuch disputed. While the Lazce¢ 
asserts that it isa much better antiseptic than most other sub- 
‘stances which are used for the same purpose, and is 
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more value than carbolic solution; while Sir Joseph Lister 
found it of the highest value for wounds, Messrs. Hehn and 
Rosviny maintain that in a long series of experiments they 
have proved that it is not antiseptic at all, but only a desiccant. 
“Sterilized iodoform jelly, when inoculated with micro-organ- 
isms, was found to be full of them, all growing freely, on 
the third day.” Riehlin asserts that “as a parasiticide it is 
feeble and inert, but it dries the surface of wounds.” Miguel 
in his table marks it as very strongly antiseptic; but Bouillat 
found that 10% of iodoform did not arrest putrefactive changes 
in extract of pancreas. ‘The truth is, as pointed out by Behring, 
that it produces its undoubtedly beneficial effects, not by 
acting directly on bacteria, but by inducing chemical changes 
in their toxic products. He has ascertained that some of these 
toxins are altered chemically by iodoforin and rendered harmless. 

Salol.—This agent is insoluble in water. The plate experi- 
ments showed that growth occurred about as quickly with this 
agent as in the control plate. 

Thioform (bismuth dithio-salicylate).—The plate experi- 
ments showed that growth was delayed for a day and that 
liquefaction occurred very slowly. | 

Xeroform (tribromphenol-bismuth).— The plate experi- 
ments with this substance were quite successful, as after a 
week’s time there was but little liquefaction, aithough a nuin- 
ber of colonies had appeared. Young (8) referring to Heuss of 
Zurich quotes that xeroform is not poisonous; that it is almost 
completely odorless and tasteless ; that it is entirely non-irritat- 
ing even to diseased mucous membranes; that it has a powerful 
antiseptic action; and that it is well adapted as an intestinal 
antiseptic and in the treatment of wounds. In the treatment 
of wounds it favors epithelial growth and alleviates pain. On 
account of the lightness of the powder, a smaller volume than 
that of iodoform suffices to cover surfaces. He thinks that he is 
justified in asserting that in xeroform we possess an antiseptic 
which stands next to iodoform, and that in some respects it has 
marked advantages over iodoform. 
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Fluid Preparations.—Carbolic acid.—This agent was used 
in 2.5 per cent. and 5 percent. solutions. 1-25 cc. of pus culture, 
and one cubic centimeter of the antiseptic being inoculated into 
the tubes. After twenty-four hours there appeared to be a slight 
turbidity in the 2.5 per cent. tubes, but after nine days there 
was no appearance of gain. In the 5 per cent. tubes there was 
no growth whatever. The experiments were repeated in July, 
1898, with a 2 per cent. solution. A very slight turbidity 
appeared, but did not extend. 

Creolin.—This agent was used in a one per cent. solution. 
The proportions of the pus culture and antiseptic were the same 
throughout all of the experiments. The addition of the creolin 
to the tube caused an opacity, which rendered it difficult to dis- 
tinguish any growth. In such cases the tubes were put in the 
incubator over night, and a loop from these tubes was intro- 
duced into a fresh tube; if growth had occurred in the former 
it would, in due time, appear in the latter, and there would be 
no opacity to obscure detection of the new growth. Fresh tubes 
inoculated from the creolin tubes showed growth upon the fol- 


Proportion of 
Formaldehyde 
inhibiting 
growth. 


Proportion 
allowing Remarks. 


Organism. 
some growth. 


Growth poor— 
Staphylococcus I-5000 I-—10000, and much 
pyogenes aureus. delayed 1-20000. 

- Bacillus typhosus. . I-I5000 Very scanty growth. 


Bacillus coli 
After 72 hours in- 
communis. I—7000 
cubation. 


‘ Scanty growth on 
Bacillus anthracis... I—15000 6th day. 


Spirillum cholere.. I—20000 

Bacillus mallei. . I-20000 

Bacillus pyocaneus. I-7000 On the 3d day. 
Bacillus lacticus . . I—20000 
as Bacillus butyricus 
(Hueppe). I-20000 


Micrococcus 
prodigiosus.|° I-20000 
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lowing day. ‘The experiment was repeated in July, 1898, with 
a two per cent. solution from another bottle of creolin with the 
result that no growth developed. 

Formalin.—This agent was used in the proportion of 1-1000 
and after four days the tube remained as clear as when sterilized. 
The experiment was repeated in 1898 with the same results. 

Slater and Rideal’s re-examination, in which formaldehyde 
was added to tubes of .douz//on in proportions varying from 
I in 1000 to I in 20,000, the tubes then inoculated with vigor- 
ous cultures of different micro-organisms, and placed in an incu- 
bator showed the results for inhibitory action, as on preceding 
page. 

It is to be noticed that even when the proportion is too small 
to prevent growth, the cultures then obtained are scanty, and 
their development is long postponed. The fact that growth | 
does not take place in the bouillon is not proof that the nticrobe | 
has not been killed. ‘Thus bacillus mallei which showed no 
growth after four days incubation in a I-15000 strength, when 
transferred to a fresh nutrient solution gave rise to a culture 
normal in all respects, except in requiring an unusually long 
time to develop. 

Hydrogen Dioxide.—This agent was used pure and also in 
the proportion of 1-500. With the former no growth appeared 
after seven days, but with the latter, growth developed within 
18 hours. 

Lysol.—A 1% solution was used. Growth appeared within | 
twenty-four hours. The experiment was repeated in 1898, with 
a 2% solution from another bottle, and no growth appeared. 

Mercuric Chloride.—Proportions of I-1000 were used, and 
growth appeared in the lower half of the tube, upon the fol- 
lowing day. ‘The experiment was repeated in 1898 and the 
tubes remained clear. Rideal (4) reports that Klein considers 
mercuric chloride an efficient germicide, but maintains that 
Koch and others have overrated it. In 1885 Blyth cee 


a series of experiments in which he treated anthrax spores with | 
1 in 1000 solution of mercuric chloride as others had done, 
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when he noticed that the bacteria were apparently killed and 
the spores ceased to develop; but on then inoculating guinea 
pigs with the apparently sterilized infusion, anthrax rapidly ap- 
peared, the animals died and the blood was swarming with the 
bacillus anthracis. He concludes that a solution of 1-1000, al- 
though it kills the non-spore-bearing organisms, only stupefies 
and does not destroy the spores of bacillus anthracis. Dr. 
Woodhead explains Klein’s result as due to the precipitation of 
the mercuric chloride by the albumen present, “‘ which gave a 
coating or pellicle of albuminate of mercury round the spores, 
protecting them from further action uutil they were introduced 
into the blood of the animals, when the excess of albumen re- 
dissolved the pellicle and set the organism free to flourish in its 
new surroundings.” Koch has repeated his experiments and 
somewhat modified his earlier conclusions. He still affirms 
that mercuric salts, especially the chloride, are most valuable. 
“Ror a ship’s bilge, where a 5% solution of carbolic acid must 

be left for forty-eight hours, a 1-1000 mercuric chloride solution 
only required a few minutes.” He admits that “there is on 
the other hand reason for doubting the efficiency of this salt, for 
though anthrax spores subjected to a I in 20,000 solution for 
-.ten minutes and then washed in alcohol gave no growth in nu- 
trient gelatine, silk threads infected with the spores and then 
exposed for ten minutes to a I in 20,000 or even I in 10,000 
solution proved fatal to mice.” Herroun considers that the 
value of this substance as an antiseptic has been very much 
overrated, as he has cultivated ordinary septic bacteria in albu- 

- minous filtrates containing 1 in 20,000 of mercuric chloride. 
“Tt is precipitated by albumens if used in greater strength, and 
is readily converted by the sulphur of all bodies into insoluble 
mercuric sulphide which is practically inert.” It may be re- 
£ marked also that mercuric chloride is precipitated by any alka- 
a line solution such as ammonia, etc. Laplace in a series of 
experiments found that 5 cc. of blood serum was sufficient to 
precipitate the mercury from 5 cc. of a solution of the strength 
_ Of I in 1000, but that by adding hydrochloric acid in the pro- 
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portion of 5 in 1000 the formation of the reneneie is pre- 
vented. 

Pyoktanin.—Also known as methyl violet, and frequently 
confused with methylen blue and methyl blue. This substance ~ 
was used in solution, 1-t0o00o. The blue color interfered with — 7 
the detection of growth. Fresh tubes inoculated from the — 
pyoktanin remained clear. Young (8) states that Dr. Stilling’s — 
opinion of anilin as a local antiseptic, as translated by Dr. Stee a 
venson, is that the local application of a 1 in 1000 solution of. 
methyl violet does not cause irritation. He says that in treat-. 
ing hundreds of patients with it, this has invariably been his" 
experience. He has also found its use in surgical practice quite 
free from toxic symptoms. ‘The irritating effects observed by 
some investigators and practitioners, he believes due to impuri-. 
ties such as chloride of zinc, arsenic, and copper sulphate. The 
results of his experiments indicate that methyl violet is about 
three times as strong as sublimate in its action on the anthrax — 
bacillus, and quite as effectual as sublimate in its action on — 
staphylococcus pyogenes aureus ; that it is a perfectly non-poi- — 
sonous substance ; that, in consequence of this, it is immaterial - 
how strong the solutions may be, even up to the use of the pure 
substance itself ; that it does not coagulate albumen ; and that | 

‘it possesses an extraordinary power of diffusion, penetrating into 

the eye like atropin.' The favorable report of Stilling led many 
others to test for themselves the antiseptic value of the anilin 
‘colors. Petersen, of St. Petersburgh, used it in many cases both 
in hospital and private practice’ with excellent results. Tessler, 
of Munich, found it to be a very efficient antiseptic in the sur- 
gical clinic of the university, used as a 1 in 1000 solution and 
asa gauze. Bacteriological experiments confirmed his conclu- 
sions as to its bactericide value. Garre and Troje, however, 
report less certain clinical and antiseptic results. 

Of the anilin dyes, malachite green is, according to Behring, 
the most effective, anthrax and cholera bacilli being destroyed 
with 1 in 25,000; diphtheria bacilli with 1 in 8000, and glanders 
and typhoid bacillus with 1 in 300. 
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Baer has also experimented with malachite green and his — 
results confirm those of Behring in showing that. malachite 
green is more actively. germicidal than methyl violet. 

Trikresol.—This agent was used in a 1% solution and gave | 
about the same results as the 2.5% carbolic acid solution, a slight 
turpidity which did not increase. The experiment was repeated 
in 1898 with a 2% solution and all growth was prevented. 

The relative proportions of the antiseptics and cultures used 
in the experiments may not have been the best that could have 
been employed, but since they were used uniformly, and so far 
as possible all of the conditions were kept the same, the experi- 
ment ought to indicate the relative efficiency, as antiseptics, of 
the agents tested. 

Various experimental methods of treating micro-organisms 
with antiseptics have been employed. Those used in connec- 
tion with the preceding experiments have already been de- 
scribed. Other methods are given by Rideal (4) as follows: 

- “Dilution methods.—There are several methods, varying in 
detail, in which, after exposure of the organisms to the action 
of the disinfectant, a small portion of the culture is removed 
and inoculated into a relatively large volume of a nutrient me- 


_dium. The dilution thus brought about is trusted to reduce 


the ainount of the disinfectant carried over below the amount 
which would cause inhibition of the growth. If thought advis- 
able, a second inoculation, with further consequent dilution, 
may be made from a primarily infected culture. It is obviously 
important that fluid media should be used for the culture test, 
or otherwise the removal of the antiseptic is not secured. 

“ Sternberg’s Method.— A known volume (5 cc.) of the 
standardized antiseptic is added to an equal volume of a fluid 
(bouillon) culture of the micro-organism. After exposure for a 
given timé a small portion of the mixed culture is withdrawn 
and inoculated into a suitable culture medium. The results are 
calculated as produced by an antiseptic of one-half the strength 
of the solution added to the culture. Hither the time of exposure 
or the strength of the solution can be made the variable factor. 
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“The Drop Method (Wynter Blyth).—Sterilized distilled 
water is infected with the test organism, and measured volumes 
of the infected water are added to known volumes of the anti- 
septic. After a given time a drop of the mixture is added to 
Io to 20 grammes of liquefied gelatin medium, and the growth 
watched. Bouillon is a more suitable medium, as many patho- 
genic germs grow slowly at temperatures at which gelatin re- 
mains solid and retains its distinctive advantages. Bouillon 
has also been shown in Miquel’s experiments to give greater 
opportunity for the growth of organisms whose vitality has been 
reduced than the solid media. If it is desired to use micro- 
organisms from cultures in solid media, the growth is scraped 
off with a wire and suspended in sterile distilled water. Such 
suspensions, filtered to remove flocculi, are employed advan- 
tageously, because the disturbing effects of varying media and 
the presence of precipitates are avoided. 

“The Thread Method. — This is often known as Koch’s 
method, as it was employed by him in examining the action 
of antiseptics on the spores of bacillus anthracis. Sterilized silk 
threads were soaked in cultures containing anthrax spores (or, 
better, suspensions of spores in sterile water) and dried. The 
threads were allowed to hang in the antiseptic for the desired 
time and afterwards withdrawn, washed in sterile water, and 
inoculated either into animals or fresh nutrient media. Koch | 
employed solid media for his inoculations. ‘This method has 
been much used, and possesses the advantage that the antiseptic 
can be got rid of by washing. If fluid media are employed for 
the test cultures it possesses also the advantages of the dilution 
methods. When employed for non-spore bearing organisms the 
intermediate drying should be omitted, as that itself will diminish 
the vitality of many organisms in the vegetable form. Suspen- 
sions in sterile water are preferable to fluid cultures in which to 
soak the threads, as the (often albuminoid) medium forms a 
coating when dry which protects the organisms. In all cases 
control experiments must be made in which threads are treated, 
just as are the test threads except that sterile water is substituted 
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for the antiseptic. Instead of threads platinum wires have been 
employed, and Blyth has suggested the use of small plugs of 
sterilized cotton wool attached to capillary glass rods by means 
of sealing wax. ‘There must be some difficulty in securing effi- 
cient sterilization of these’ mops.” 

For furnishing culture media and apparatus for the experi- 
ments, I wish to acknowledge the helpful courtesy of Professor 
V. A. Moore. 
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SANITARY WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By A. LIAUTARD, M. D., V. M., DEAN OF THE NEW YORK-AMERICAN © 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, NEw YORK. 


A Paper presented at the Seventh International Veterinary Congress at Baden-Baden. 


= Although the American veterinary science, when compared — 
with that of Europe, may be considered as still in its infancy, 
the work that has already been done is not to be ignored, par- 
ticularly in the special branch of sanitary medicine. 

How could it be otherwise? America being destined to be- 

- come the market of the whole world, the duty was imposed upon | 

her of seeing not only to the protection of her own stock, but 
also to the qualities of her products of exportation, whether live — 
animals, or carcasses, or various preparations, which had to be | 
examined before being admitted to European markets. 

As the United States developed, as her commerce increased, © 
and her international relations multiplied, it became her duty © 


to protect herself from the presence and the introduction of con- ; 
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tagious diseases, and to be able to answer for the qualities of the 
products she was sending far away across the Atlantic. 

Already, some years ago, these were endangered : the pres- 
ence of pleuro-pneumonia widely spread among her cattle, of 
hog-cholera, and of trichinosis killing so many of her pigs, had 
caused European countries to shut their doors to her products. 
Measures had therefore to be taken, and after several difficulties 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was created in 1884 by an act 
of Congress, with the object: 


“to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle and provide © 
means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia — 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals, and also ~ 


to prevent the importation of contagion into the country.” 
The direction of this special bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture was entrusted to Dr. D. E. Salmon; it is to him that 
the greatest part of the work done is due, and by his efforts that 
the bureau has been brought to that state of efficiency which 


now makes it one of the most perfectly organized departments — 
of sanitary veterinary science in the whole world. At first, as 
indicated by the letter and the spirit of the law of 1884, which © 
created the Bureau of Animal Industry, its duties were almost _ 


entirely confined to the eradication of contagious pleuro-pneu- 


monia, which it succeeded so well in stamping out that, after | 
a working period of lessthan five years and at a cost of about | 
. $1,500,000, from that date not one single case has existed in 


that country. 


But little by little it became necessary to extend its sphere © 


of work, and successively Congress passed new laws, enlarging 
it and demanding more from it, always with the idea of general 
and commercial protection. 

In 1890 an act was issued providing “for the inspection of 
meat for exportation, and prohibiting the importation of adul- 
terated articles of food or drinks.” 'This.act began to take effect 


in 1891, and was shortly after followed by another which pro-— 


vided “for the inspection of live cattle, hogs, and the carcasses; 
and products thereof which are articles of interstate commerce, 
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and for other purposes.” These three acts constitute the entire _ 
object of the existence of the Bureau of Animal Industry; they _ 
define its work, viz.: Extirpation of contagious diseases at 
home. Prevention of importation of contagious diseases from _ 
foreign lands. Inspection of meat for home consumption and _ 
of that exported to foreign countries. . 

It is unnecessary to state that these three fundamental laws _ 
were amended at various times, as the occasion required. Among pF 
these amendments, which had the effect of rendering the work _ 
more thorough and efficient, [ may mention that of 1895 relating _ 
“to the inspection of cattle and sheep for export.” 

At the beginning of the creation of the Bureau of Animal — 
Industry, its organization was no easy matter: the people were 
not prepared for it, had not yet been educated to appreciate its _ 
usefulness, the number of veterinarians suited to be appointed _ 
and do satisfactory work there was comparatively small; but 
little by little and as years went by, these obstacles were over- | 
come, and a corps of efficient workers was obtained. You can 
form an idea of the importance of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try when I tell you that now it is divided into the following sec- 
tions: 

(1) The inspection department, to which is assigned work 
of an executive nature, including the eradication of contagious 
diseases, the inspection of export and import animals, meat in- 
spection, inspection of transport vessels, and the regulation of 
the traffic in Southern cattle (to prevent the spread of Texas | 
fever). . 

(2) The pathological department, which is principally en- 
gaged in investigating the diseases among domestic animals in 
order to determine their nature, causes, and treatment, together 
with the most practical method of prevention. 

(3) The biochemical department, to which are assigned the 
chemical problems arising during the investigation of disease, — 
and the preparation- of tuberculine, malleine, and the various — 
serums for the prevention and cure of diseases. 

. (4) The zoological laboratory, to. which is assigne 


ithe study 
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of the parasites affecting our domestic animals, and of the dis- 
eases which they induce. 

(5) The dairy department, which collects and disseminates 
information relating to the dairy industry in the United States. 

(6) The miscellaneous department, which has the supervis- 
ion of the accounts and expenditure, conducts the general cor- 
respondence in regard to diseases and the animal industry of the 
country, and directs the field investigations. 

(7) The experimental stations, where the animals used in 
the experiments are kept, where small animals for these pur- 
poses are bred, and where antitoxin serums for animal diseases 
are prepared. 4) 

Permit me now to lay before you a few facts showing the _ 
amount and, what may interest you most, the kind of work a 
done. 

I refer to the examination of animals for export and the in- | 
spection of meat, both for interstate and export trade. 
wa I. EXAMINATION OF ANIMALS FOR EXPORT, 

In his report of 1897 Dr. Salmon says: “‘The fear expressed _ 
by foreign governments of the introduction of pleuro-pneumonia 4% 
and Texas fever from the United States, made it necessary to _ ; 
adopt some method by which the history of the animalsex- __ 
ported could be ascertained and the animals inspected, num- — 
bered and registered, so that a certificate could be issued show- 
ing freedom from contagion. Occasionally it was alleged by 
the English inspectors that some of our cattle were suffering 
from pleuro-pneumonia when landed at the British ports. In 
two cases, German inspectors reported our cattle affected with 
Texas fever when they reached Hamburg. ‘The German reports 
plainly show that the two lots of cattle were not affected with 
the same disease and that the diagnosis in one case at least must 
have been incorrect. Such occurrences, however, emphasize 
the importance of supervising the trade, as our live cattle and 
fresh beef have been entirely excluded from Germany since this 


alleged discovery of disease. 
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“Tt was found to be by no means a simple matter, at first, to 
obtain the history of the cattle purchased for export, and to 
mark them for identification with a numbered tag. Such tags 
had been put in the ears of cows in the pleuro-pneumonia in- 
spection without any serious trouble, but it was quite another 
kind of work to go into the stock yards and put tags in the ears 
of the powerful and bellicose steers, many of which had never 
recognized the sovereignty of men.” 

To fully appreciate this difficulty one must know Texan 
cattle and have approached them. 

‘“‘ By perseverance, however, the details of a practical system 
were worked out. ‘Tagging chutes were constructed, through 
which the cattle passes in single file and where the tag could 
easily be attached to the ear with an ordinary hog ringer.” 
And now this work is in full swing, the cattle are tagged at the 
first stock yards to which they are shipped, their feeding places 
are ascertained, a note is made of the cars in which they are 
forwarded, and the inspector of the bureau at the next unloading 
point and also at the port from which they are to be exported 
are notified. In this way the inspector at the port can con- 
scientiously give a certificate of freedom from contagious disease 
‘after the animals have passed his inspection. 

Sheep are also inspected before exportation, but are not 
tagged. 

The following figures show the amount of work that this 
system has accomplished : 


CATTLE SHEEP 


Number of Number Number Number of Number 
- Inspections Tagged Exported Inspections Exported 


611,542 280,570 289,240 _ — 
725,243 360,580 363,535 135,780 85,800 — 
657»756 324,339 324,299 704,044 350,808 
815,882 377,639 365,345 733,657 422,603 
845,116 _ 410,379 390,554 348,108 184,596 
859,346 418,694 400, 512 297,719 147,907 
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2. INSPECTION OF MEAT. 


Inspection of meat was begun officially in 1891. The law re- 
quires that the inspected meat be marked for identification, and 
this is accomplished by fastening a meat inspection tag to each 
quarter or piece, with a wire and lead seal. 

These tags enable the consumer to learn whether the meat 
which he is buying has been inspected, because if the wires are 
properly sealed the tags cannot be removed from one piece and 
attached to another. The tags are also intended under the law 
as a ineans of identifying meat which may be shipped from one 
State to another or to any foreign country. 

When the law is fully complied with, only inspected ani 
can be used in interstate or foreign commerce. All meat ship- 
ped abroad is now inspected, and has been since the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1892. In 1892 there were inspected for ex- 
port 1,190,771 quarters of beef; in 1893, 1,036,809; in 1894, 
2,417,312 quarters and 4022 smaller pieces. In 1892 there 
were inspected for the same purpose 583,361 carcasses of sheep 
and 59,089 of calves. In 1893, 92,947 carcasses of calves and 
870,512 of sheep. 

I am unable to give you the figures for 1895, 1896 and ’97; 
no doubt they are proportionately the same. The inspection 
and tagging of canned meat, salted meat and smoked meat ar 
done in the same manner, and the number of those articles is 

. enormous. ‘The number of animals inspected before slaughter 
in official abattoirs, counting cattle, calves, sheep and hogs, is as 
follows : 


In the year 1891 83,891 In the year 1895 
1892 3,809,459 1896 28,275,739 
4,885,633 1897 26,541,812 
1894 12,944,056 1898 31,213,966 
The microscopical examination of pork isa 
receives the greatest attention at the hands of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, carried on, as it is, by a large body of assist- 
ant microscopists. 
According to Dr. Salmon’s reports, the following table shows 
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the exports (in pounds) of microscopically inspected pork since 
1892 to 1898, inclusive: 
To countries requiring To countries not requiring 
inspection inspection Total 
22,025,698... 16,127,176 38,152,874 
8,059,758 20,677,410 
18,845,119 35,437,937 
39,355-230 , 45,094,598 
21,497,321... 


42,570,572 ,00T, 43,572,355 
120, 110,356 120,271,659 

That the work performed by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is immense, and that in the United States sanitary medicine is 
not behind the efforts made in European countries can be 
readily appreciated by the preceding figures, and no doubt can 
be entertained as to the thorough execution of all the laws and 
regulations when we glance for a moment at the organization 
of the body of workers who compose the staff of meat inspectors. 

This staff is composed of two classes of agents—the pro- 
fessional, viz., the veterinarians who fill the position of in- 
spectors and assistant inspectors; and the non-professional, 
consisting. of stock examiners, taggers and assistant microscop- 

‘ists. The stock examiners are men who have had experience 
as butchers, cattle dealers, buyers, etc. They are able to assist 
the veterinarians very much in making ante-mortem examina- 
tions and supervising the marking of the meat and other prod- 
ucts. The taggers do the work of laborers, putting on tags, 
stamping boxes, cancelling stamps, etc. The assistant micro- 
scopists are all engaged in the trichina inspection. They have 
been trained in the work and are under the supervision of a 
microscopist who in most cases is a veterinarian. 

This little army, 877 strong, is divided as follows: 157 in- 
spectors, 1 live stock agent, 145 stock examiners, 207 taggers, 
319 assistant microscopists ; the balance is made up of clerks 
and laborers. 

The keep of this army amounts to about $400,000 a year. 
It isa small sum for the amount of work it does, and certainly, 
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when you take into consideration the good results and the 
benefit that are derived from it, due credit cannot be refused 
nor the efforts remain unrecognized, and I may be allowed to 
ask if the example is not worthy to be followed. 
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A Paper read before the 36th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 


Iam nota prophet, nor the son of a prophet, nor am I en- 
dowed with any special “ gifts’ for revealing the future of the 


THE VETERINARIAN OF THE FUTURE. 
Mayo, M.S., D. V. S., Storrs, Conn. 


veterinarian that is to come, and yet I do claim the privilege, 
so dear to the heart of every citizen of the Republic, of express- _ 
ing one’s opinion, however erroneous it may be. 

We are standing to-day upon the threshold of a new century, 
a century so fraught with possibilities of progress that even the 
most optimistic dare not dream, and it may not be’amiss if we 
pause, and see if we cannot, by thoughtful consideration, add 
something that may be helpful to the veterinarian of the future 
to take his place in the vanguard of the rapid march of the 
progress that is coming. 
- We all know how rapid has been the progress of veterinary 

science and art in the past twenty-five years. It is within the 

_ memory of most of us when the fleam was the sheet anchor in 
the treatment of most of the diseases of animals, and I can re- 
member listening with boyish wonder to the deadly perils of — 
“ hollow horn” and “ wolf-in-the-tail.” I shall not weary you 
with a recital of the recent progress of our profession. Con- | 
sider our knowledge of anthrax, pleuro-pneumonia, Texas fever, 
tuberculosis and most other diseases. I do not believe the prog- 
ress of veterinary science has been excelled by any other branch 
of medical science. 

I believe the veterinarian of the future must choose his 
profession from high and noble motives, not for monetary con- 
siderations alone, but because of a desire to alleviate the suffer- 
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ings and assuage the pain of “those who cannot speak.” 
I believe that the secret of success of the veterinarian of the 
future will be in his education, and I also believe that this edu- 
cation should begin in the home, because it is here that those 
abiding principles that shall govern his future life are instilled. 
It is here that he should learn the love of animals. It is here 
that habits of industry, so essential in all walks of life, are in- 
| culcated. It is- here that integrity and honesty should be ac- 
quired, an “honesty from principle and not from policy.” I 
sometimes feel as if the necessary association of veterinarians 


| 7 with those who traffic in horses sometimes leads them into 
3 practices that should not be tolerated, and so I believe that the 
I think I should place first among the educational require- 


successful veterinarian of the future must be one whose integ- 
rity is above reproach. 

After the home training I believe that the veterinarian of 
the future should have the best education that is possible in 
the common school, high school, college and university. I am 
a firm believer in the new industrial education, the laboratory 
method, that which trains not only the brain to devise but the 
hand to execute, that teaches how to do, by doing. 


-ments for the future veterinarian a thorough knowledge of the 

English language, ‘the mother tongue.” In order that a man 

may get the best of knowledge from another or from the liter- 
ature of to-day it is necessary that he understands the language. 
I believe that the Anglo-Saxon will rule the world, that the 
English language will dominate mankind. There is “the hand 
writing upon the wall,” and it is written in English. Regard- 
ing Latin I suppose I am a heretic; it is important but not 
essential—important only because of its connection with science 
in the past, but medical progress is fast cutting loose from the 
traditional past and has set her eager face towards the glowing 
future. I believe the modern languages, French or German, 
more important because they open to us a mine of information 
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Next in importance I should place a thorough training in 
the natural sciences, zodlogy, botany, chemistry and physics ; 
they are the handmaids of our profession. ‘They will teach a 
love of truth for Truth’s sake ; they will be a source of genuine 
pleasure and will open beautiful vistas along the pathway of life 
for his enjoyment, and he will find “‘sermons in stones, books 
in brooks and good in everything.” In the technical education 
of the future veterinarian I should place greater stress upon 
microscopy, embryology, histology, pathology and bacteriology, 
because of their scientific training, the: study of the cell, the 
“unit of life,” as well as death, and the changes they undergo, 
normally and in disease, and I believe this knowledge should be 
acquired in the laboratory. Iam nota believer in the lecture- 
room except as an aid. Don’t stuff the student with facts ; give 
him the training and the opportunity, and he will acquire them 
himself. 

There is a wonderful opportunity for scientific research in 
our profession ; every day brings us face to face with the un- 
known, with great problems that need to be solved, and in the 
great stock-raising States of the West is a field for scientific re- 
search, ‘‘ white for the harvest.” 

What are the rewards ? 

I know it is often said that republics are ungrateful ; if this 
is so, it is to be hoped they will soon reform, but there are ex- 
cellent opportunities and rewards in the experiment stations of 
the various States and in the National Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, where compensation for good work is not meagre. Then 
there is the reward in personal satisfaction that comes with the 
successful solving of nature’s secrets, secrets known only to the 
investigator and to God who made them, and the satisfaction 
of the reward that all mankind yields to him who by his efforts 
helps mankind or the aniinals in his keeping. 

If I may be permitted a word of caution to the veterinarian 
of the future it would be to go slowly—de sure. I know our 
eager American spirit is clamoring for results, but go slowly ; 
do not let your enthusiastic devotion to scientific inquiry lead 
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you to hasty conclusions. ‘The medical profession is easily 
thrown into ecstatic convulsions over wonderful discoveries in 
medical science, but the “ sobering off” is sometimes distress- __ 
ing, both to the profession and to the would-be investigator. 

With a liberal education, a thorough knowledge of the 
mother tongue, and the natural sciences, well trained in his pro- 
fession and with a true spirit of scientific inquiry, I feel sure the 
veterinarian of the future will be in the vanguard of the march 
of progress in the new century that is dawning. I think it is 
Carlyle who says that a people’s bible should be its own history. 
So let it be with our profession. The veterinarian of the past 
has written the old testament, the veterinarian of the future 
must write the new. 


QUITTOR. 


By Gro. H. BERNs, D. V. S., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Read before the Annual Meeting of the New York State V. M. Society, 


Sept. 9, 1899. 

Quittor in horses has been recognized for years, and is ac- 
knowledged by all veterinarians of experience as an extremely 

.unmanageable disease, testing the skill of the veterinarian, 
taxing the patience of the owners to the utmost, and in many 
instances terminating unfavorably after months of careful at- 
tendance. 

The low organization and lack of vitality of the structures 
involved, and the unfavorable position in which they are sit- 
uated anatomically are the chief causes of the obstinate character 
of true cartilaginous quittor. 

The lateral fibro-cartilage if once inflamed, which may oc- 
cur froma large variety of causes, slowly but surely becomes 
necrotic in spots, suppurates, and abscesses form, rupturing at 
the point where the least resistance is offered—that is, in an 

upward direction from the original seat of suppuration, leaving 
after partial healing fistulous tracts, frequently irregular in 
their course and several inches in length, which discharge a 
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thin greenish pus. At the same time the surrounding subcuta- 
neous cellular connective tissue becomes filled with plastic infil- 
trations, the skin loses its elasticity and becomes thickened and 
indurated ; the coronary band from constant irritation, by in- 
flammation of adjacent structures, is stimulated to increased ac- 
tivity and secretes an imperfectly formed horn, giving the wall 
of the foot a peculiar rough, brittle and rammy appearance. 7 

If perchance the fistulous tract closes up and the practitioner 
begins to hope for a speedy and favorable termination, he is 
very apt to be undeceived in a week or two, when his patient 
willagain become very lame, the parts again begin to swell, 
new abscesses form and new fistulous tracts follow; this pro- 
cess, in spite of the most careful and skillful treatment on the 
part of the attending veterinarian, continues for months without _ 


the synovial capsule of the distal phalangeal articulation or its | 
ligaments, the coronary band, the entire keratogenic apparatus, _ 
may become involved in acute suppurative inflammation, caus- 
ing casting off of the entire horny foot, and from absorption of 
the septic material which, in this stage, is so abundantly 
formed, produce blood-poisoning of the entire system. 

The causes of quittor are numerous and diversified. Nat- 


' bars, etc.; all of which are in many instances direct causes of 
quittor. The strong boxy foot is predisposed to contraction of - 
the heels and quarter cracks from this cause, diseases of the 
bars, deep-seated, blind or suppurating corns, which may also — 
be instrumental in the formation of quittor. Nail wounds or 
pricks in shoeing, producing acute suppurative inflammation 
and extending to the coronary band, the skin, cellular sub-coro- 
nary tissue and finally the lateral cartilage. Direct injuries to 
the pastern and coronet, accidental causes, frost bites, septic cel- 
lulitis ; in fact, almost any inflammatory condition of any part 

_ of the foot is sometimes followed by this disease. 


| ss any appreciable change, or it may assume an acute character, * 
ural conformation predisposes the low Hat foot, with oblique ( 
es . 7 heels, to diseases of the quarters and basilar processes of the ( 
edal bones, to injuries to the soles, to quarter cracks, broken 
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Considering the fact that the lateral fibro-cartilage is the 
chief seat of trouble, that it is of low vitality and therefore (in 
case of inflammation ) slow to re-act; that from an anatomical 
point of view it is situated in a position most unfavorable to per- 
fect drainage, it is not to be wondered at that the remedies 
which are ordinarily effectual in the treatment of wounds and 
surgical conditions have but little effect on quittors. 

During the last twenty years a large number of cases of quit- 
tor have come under my care, and for about eighteen years un- 
der the conservative system of treatment as laid down in the 
3 older text books and practiced by most veterinarians to-day, the 

results were anything but satisfactory. 

Some two or three years ago the late Dr. L. T. Bell, of 
_ Brooklyn, who had been very successful in the treatment of 
- quittor by operation, kindly operated upon a patient of mine at 
my infirmary, assisted by his business partner, Dr. W. F. Doyle. 
The operation was so neatly performed, and the termination of 
ie case so satisfactory, that I at once adopted his method of 
_ treatment in all chronic cases, and since that time twelve ani- 
a mals have been operated upon, all of which were cases of from 
two to five months standing; ten of the twelve made complete 
recoveries in from four to eight weeks, one was left witha false 
quarter, but shows no lameness and is working every day, and 
one operated on some three months ago healed up kindly, went 
_ to work fora week or two, when he again became very lame 
7 from an abscess which suppurated freely; he is now ina pasture 
_ field, the abscess nearly healed, and showing but little lameness. 
The operation consists in removing as far as possible all the 
_ diseased structures involved in true quittor without lacerating, 
_ incising or in any way injuring the coronary band, nor the cap- 
—* of the coffin joint, which lies very close to the inner sur- 
_ face of the lateral cartilage. 
‘The parts that are always involved are the lateral fibro-car- 
 tilage and the sub-coronary cellular connective tissue, which 
completely covers the cartilage. In rare cases the basilar and 
retrosal processes of the pedal bone are necrosed. 
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. In operating I experience but little difficulty in removing 
the cartilage, and if necessary the wing of the coffin bone. The 
wounds left usually heal without much trouble in from four to 
six weeks, when the patient shows no more lameness ; the cavi- 
ty which was made by the removal of the cartilage is filled 
with firm new granulations, and the coronary band again united 
with the foot in its entire length, and the new horn secreted 
by the podophylous tissue is sufficiently strong to enable the 
horse to do ordinary slow work. In about eight or nine months 
a complete and perfect new wall has been formed, and the foot 
shows little if any external indications that it has ever been op- 
erated upon. 

In operating I follow the plan of Bernhard as described by 
Liautard in his excellent work: on ‘Operative Veterinary Sur- 
gery ’’ in all cases where the wall of the foot is comparatively 
sound, and where no corns, broken bars or other lesions can be 
detected at the plantar surface, as their absence is a fairly safe 
indication that the wings of the pedal bone are not affected. 
The foot is prepared by clipping the hair over the tumor as 
closely as possible, by having the horny wall from the heels to 
the toe and from the inferior border of the wall up to the coro- 
net rasped down until the blood begins to ooze through the horn, 
and special care should be taken to see that the inferior border 
of the wall is pared down as close as possible to the sensitive 
structures, for if left it is apt to interfere with the operation by 
preventing the proper directing of the blade of the sage knife 
during the most critical stage of the operation, and that is when 
the inner surface of the cartilage is detached from the ligaments 
and articular ‘capsule of the joint. The animal is then cast, 
properly secured, and if considered advisable placed under the 
influence of an anzesthetic; an elastic bandage is next placed 
tightly around the pastern and ankle to prevent arterial hzemor- 
rhage, and the horn to the extent of one quarter of an inch par- 
allel with and just below the coronary border is removed with a 
small drawing-knife and a semicircular incision following this 
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the cartilage to the heel, and completely separate the coronary 
band from the podophylous tissue and sever the inferior margin 
of the cartilage from its attachment to the wings of the pedal 
bone. The sage knife, with convexed surface outward, is then 
gently but firmly pushed under the coronary band and skin in | 
the centre of the tumor in an upward direction until the supe- 
rior border of the cartilage is reached, which can be easily de- 
termined by the left hand, which should trace the movements 
of the point of the knife through the skin; then by a slow and © 
careful rotary motion the skin is separated from its underlying 
bed of indurated connective tissue over the entire length of the 
cartilage, care being taken that injuries to the coronary band 
are avoided. If the sub-coronary connective tissue be greatly 
thickened, which 'is indicated by the size of the tumor, that 
portion of it lying between the external surface of the cartilage 
and the skin should be removed, which leaves a space suffi- 
ciently large to introduce a finger and explore the cavity. 

The removal of the cartilage is next effected by beginning at 
the heel and introducing the blade of the sage knife carefully 
under its posterior border, and slowly and carefully separating 
the inner surface of the cartilage from its connective-tissue bed, 
. from the ligaments and the synovial capsule of the coffin joint, 
which lies directly under and very close to the inner face of the 
anterior half of the cartilage. If the toe is extended and the 
movements of the sage knife carefully guided by the left hand 
there is but little danger of injuring the synovial capsule. The 
cartilage is then seized with a strong pair of forceps and pulled 
downward and outward from under the coronary band, and any 
small adhesions remaining are severed, until the cartilage is 
entirely liberated. The cavity is then carefully explored and 
all partly detached tissues removed, edge of coronary band 
trimmed, and the wound dressed in accordance with the well- 
established principles of aseptic surgery. 

If the quittor be caused by a quarter-crack, broken bar, deep- 
seated corn or accidental injury to the quarter or plantar surface, 
the basilar and retrosal processes of the pedal bone are very apt 
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to be involved and should be exposed, examined and all detached 
or necrosed portions carefully removed. . This can only be ac- 
complished by stripping that portion of the wall which lies 
between the anterior border of the cartilage and heel, from its 
attachment to the coronary band above, podophylous tissue on 
its inner face and the sole below. The sole and bar are pared 
very thin, a groove extending from the coronary band to the 
inferior border of the foot, directly in front of the anterior bor- 
der of the cartilage, is made with a drawing knife. This groove 
must extend completely through the entire thickness of the wall 
and connect with a similar groove at the linea alba of the plan- 
tar surface extending to the heel and completely dividing the 
bar. 

When the part is thus completely separated by the two 
grooves mentioned, it can be easily torn from its attachment to 
the podophylous tissues beneath, and detached from coronary 
band above by the use of a strong pair of ordinary horseshoer’s 
pinchers. The inferior border of the detached wall is firmly 
grasped with the pinchers, and by a slow but firm outward and 
upward twist the wall is separated, leaving the podophylous tis- 
sues and wing of the pedal bone exposed. After devoting such 
attention to the pedal bone as conditions may indicate, the oper- 
ation of removing the cartilage is proceeded with as described _ 
above. 


FRACTURES. 


By H. T. CARPENTER, V. §., ADA, OHIO. 


A Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. | 


_ The subject I have chosen for my communication is ‘ Frac- . 
tures,” not that I feel as if Ican impart any great knowledge on 
the subject, but think no part of veterinary science so greatly 
neglected ; so shall give a brief history of a few cases I have 
treated, with the hope that it bring forth a cmoumien, 
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Case 1.—Bay gelding, four years old; simple fracture of 
tibia; horse placed in:slings, which was made for the occasion, 
my own being in use; leg was set with splints and bandages. 
After leaving, horse fell out of slings. Owner feeling dis- 
couraged, turned it out with other horses and let run at large ; 
seven weeks after splints were removed ; bone united ; the horse 
is at work on farm at present time, considerable enlargement 
remaining, but no lameness. 

Case 2,—Gray mare, five years old; compound fracture of 
tibia; bone passing through skin about two inches ; consider- 
able hemorrhage ; animal placed in slings; fracture reduced ; 
wound treated antiseptically ; splints and bandages applied, but 


| 
owing to extreme suffering mare was destroyed five days after- | 
wards. 
Case 3.—Simple fracture of os-suffraginis in colt, two months 
old; plaster Paris bandages applied, also splints on both sides 

to keep foot from turning; colt kept in box-stall; recovery 

rapid and complete. 

Case 4.—Bay gelding, four years of age; compound fracture © 
of tibia; horse placed in slings; fracture reduced ; splints and 

bandages.applied, after which a rope was applied extending 

‘from foot to stifle-joint and allowed to remain on six weeks, 

when the leg began to smell offensive; rope, bandages and . 
splints removed ; found one of the splints had cut leg very bad, 
making ugly sore, which was treated with iodoform and boracic q 
acid; splints again placed on and bandages lightly applied, 

owner removing them every three days, treated sore, replaced 

them himself; in nine weeks horse taken out of slings; leg 

well rubbed with liniments ; horse now doing daily work on 

farm. 

Case 5.—Short-horn heifer, two years old; comminuted 

fracture of metatarsal bone ; animal placed 1n stanchion ; frac- 

ture reduced after considerable manipulation; splints and 

starch bandages applied; reunion in seven weeks, and after re- 

moving bandages several small pieces of bone worked through 

the skin and were removed; cow well at present time; slight 
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enlargement remaining, can only be seen by getting close to 
her. 

Case 6.—Colt, one month old; compound fracture of tibia ; 
leg set with splints and bandages ; let run in box-stall; splints 
worked loose in about ten days; was re-set; colt was relieved 
of splints in seven weeks and leg very little crooked. 

These are only a few of the many cases I have treated in the 
past two years and are not picked cases, but just as they appear . 
on my note-book. I will now conclude by thanking you for 


your attention. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


** Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. Byre- 
cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 
n building up the solid edifice of pathological science.”’ 


TWO CASES OF EQUINE RABIES. ; 
By Roscor R. BELL, D. V. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For one veterinarian to meet two cases of this affection in a 
few days more than one month is a record seldom equalled. 
But, so far as clinical appearances go, such has been the experi- 
ence in my practice. Whether observers who have the time and 
opportunity to search for the specific germ or inoculate small t 
animals to reproduce the symptoms are willing to accept my % 
diagnosis, I know not. But the manifestations of the symptoms 
- were absolutely unlike any other condition met with in an ac- ‘ 
tive practice of some thirteen years, and were so closely allied a 
to those employed by authors in describing equine rabies, that I ‘ 
have no hesitation in accepting them as cases of true rabies of 10%, 
the furious form. The first case occurred on Saturday morning, a 


September 9, while I was in New York City, in attendance upon 
the meeting of the State Veterinary Medical Society. ‘The call 
was responded to by my assistant, Dr. Walter Lincoln Bell (Mc- 
Gill ’98), and the following description of the symptoms pre- 
sented are furnished by him: 

Case No. I.—Gray gelding, about Io years, in good bodily 
condition, property of Mr. Stottman, grocer, Sixth Avenue and 
Fifth Street, City. Had been put in his stall on Friday evening — 
apparently in the best of health, but when fed in the morning it 
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was noticed that he seemed nervous, and upon being brought out 
to be hitched to the delivery wagon was so restless that it re- 
quired a man to hold him while the attachments were completed. 
When finally the driver took his seat with lines in hand he ran 
away, falling when intentionally forced against a lamp-post. 
Those who saw him were sure that the animal was irresponsible 
for his actions, as he seemed to be so very nervous and unnatu- 
ral in his actions. Reconducted to his stall he became furious, 
aud his attendant had to flee for safety. At this point my office 
was called up and my assistant responded. Upon arrival he 
found the patient in an extremely nervous condition, with 
champing of the jaws, salivation, licking his nose and biting at 
his side. Before removing him from the stall his temperature 
‘was taken, which was 105%° F. His nose was considerably 
swollen and he had rubbed all the skin from it. On attempt- 
ing to take his pulse the animal made a vicious lunge at the op- 
erator, with mouth wide open, which attack was avoided. There 
were marks upon the nose which looked as though they might 
have been caused by a dog’s teeth, and the horse would every 
little while rub the spot against the wall or manger and lick it 
with his tongue. This he continued to do until it was a mass 
of denuded bleeding flesh. Upon holding the handle of a pitch- 
fork near him he grabbed it with his teeth and held on to it in © 
the manner that a dog would, repeating the performance as - 
_ often as it was placed within his vision. His whinny was most 
peculiar, foreign to that of a horse, resembling somewhat the 
diagnostic howl of a rabid dog. The owner not wishing him 
destroyed, he was given a dose of chloral hydrate dissolved in a 
pail of drinking water. The symptoms became rapidly worse, 
and in his fury he tore the boards of the stall partitions and 
manger, kicking, pawing, lunging at objects, until the owner 
had him shot by an officer of the A. S. P. C. A. the evening of 
the day on which the first symptoms were observed. 
Case No. I7.—Gray gelding, about ten years old, in good con- 
_ dition, property of the Brooklyn Sanitary Company, used in the 
~ wagon of one of the inspectors, and stabled at 6th Street near 
Second Ave., a short distance from Case No. I. Had worked 
the day previous satisfactorily, and the first thing noticed of an 
unusual character was on the morning of Oct. 13 at six o’clock, 
when he kicked at a passing horse, an act which he had never 
_ been known to be guilty of before. On another horse being led 
past his stall he not only kicked but was observed to grasp the 
manger with his teeth. When the stableman entered his stall 
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to see what the trouble was he was glad to escape with his life, 
so savagely did the beast attack him. Forcing him out of the 
stall by operating from an adjoining one it was found that the 
animal was frenzied, and he was with difficulty gotten into a 
strong box-stall, where he rolled and exhibited symptoms of 
great uneasiness. Thinking that it might be a form of colic, 
my office was called up with instructions to come at once to a 
case of colic. Upon arrival I found the patient standing with his 
head over the half-door, his body wet with perspiration, muscles 
trembling, jaws champing, and making yawning gasps. ‘The 
attendant showed how it angered the horse to strike at him, 
and he at once made an open-mouth dash at his tormentor. I 
pointed a broom-handle at the horse, which he seized in his 
teeth, thrust out of my hand and broke into many pieces. His 
blanket had fallen from his body and lay upon the stall floor. 
Its presence seemed to greatly irritate him, and he would stamp 
upon it with both front feet, seize it with his teeth and shake it 
in the manner a dog would treat a rat. He would become so in- 
furiated that he would throw himself upon the floor and roll 
over, still holding the blanket in his teeth. He would return 
to the blanket every few minutes, and go through the same per- 
formance. I had his stall made secure and darkened, with 
instructions that he should be undisturbed beyond administering 
an occasional drink of water in which half-ounce doses of 
bromide of potassium were dissolved. ‘This was accomplished. 
by attaching a lead line to the handle of a pail, and lowering it 
into his stall. He drank with avidity, trembling violently 
while doing so. He would rub the side of his nostril against 
the manger or wall until it bled and became very raw. 

I returned at 11.30 and by invitation met there Dr. George 
H. Berns and my assistant, who witnessed similar symptoms 
to those above described. We succeeded in obtaining two snap- 
shots at the patient while engaged in furious attacks upon ob- 
jects with a small pocket camera. 

The foreman agreed to keep the patient as long as I wished, 
and it was my intention to invite a number of veterinarians of 
the city to see the case; but in about two hours I was informed 
over the telephone that he was down and unable to rise, becom- 
ing very rapidly paralyzed. Not wishing to cause unnecessary 
suffering, I directed that the animal be destroyed by shooting. 
The local office of the A. S. P. C. A. was notified, and an officer — 
was at once dispatched, but upon his arrival the patient was dead. 

- Post-mortems were not held upon either patient, and the 
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clinical facts are given just as they occurred and for what they 
are worth. The fact that both patients inflicted great personal 
injury upon their muzzles, and that the district in which they 
operated was the same, leads me to suspect that a rabid dog 
passing along the street, and finding the horses standing near the 
curb had bitten each of them in the nose. 


FIVE MONTHS WITHOUT MOVEMENT OF DOG’S BOWELS. 
By H. W. SKERRITT, V. S., Utica, N. Y. 

On Sept. 14th I was called to examine an eighteen-months- 
old Newfoundland dog, with the history about as follows; The 
owner decided about six months since, on account of the fleshy 
condition of their dog, that they would have him clipped, and 
it was done. Ina short time the dog was noticed to be some- 
what dull and not at all like himself. This was not considered 
serious, but thought his summer vacation at Saranac Lake, 
where the owner’s family expected to spend the summer 
months, would round him up all right. But his condition 
seemed to go from bad to worse all summer. ‘They also noticed 
that his bowels seemed to be much constipated, nothing pass- 
ing save a little slime once every few days; appetite poor all 
the time; losing flesh very fast, and he became too stupid to 
play any more with the children. I found him to be quite 
worn out,so to speak; eyes much sunken, face bearing a de- 
jected appearance, coat nice and clean, but unthrifty, and but 

' little flesh on his frame. On examination I discovered what 
seemed like two large tumors in the abdomen. I decided to 
operate upon him, and if possible remove these masses; _ if not, 
to let him remain asleep. His owner, Prof. Griffiths, of this 
city, being anxious to witness the operation, the dog was sent 
to my hospital kennels, and prepared by using the A. C. EK. mix- 
ture, the parts being thoroughly cleansed, using solution of bi- 
chloride. An incision several inches long was made, exposing 
the tumor-like mass, which proved to be impaction of the colon 
and czecum to such an extent that it was thought advisable to 
again use the chloroform. After death I removed the impac- 
ted bowel and found it to measure 3 ft. 7 in. in length by 11 
inches in circumference, weighing 8 lbs. On section it showed 
like dried-down extract of ingesta, the bowels not having 
moved in proper form in five months. There was nota trace of in- 
flammation present. All other organs were normal. 

I trust this may be of sufficient interest to find its way into 
the columns of the REVIEW, a journal I wish every success. r 
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POLL-EVIL—FISTULOUS WITHERS—AMPUTATION OF A COW’S 
HIND LEG. 
By A. W. BAKER, V. S., Brasher Falls, N. Y. 

In response to Dr. Merillat’s article in the October REVIEW 
asking for data relating to poll-evil and fistule of the withers, 
my opinion is that both readily yield to treatment, which opin- 
ion has been borne out by treating a large number of cases, of 
which one of poll-evil was the only case that did not recover ; 
dying six months after operation from an abscess forming on 
the brain. In treating them I make free drainage incisions, 
examining carefully for diseased vertebre; I then remove all 
diseased muscle, ligament or bone, pack the cavity with absorb- 
ent cotton, saturated with a 1-400 solution of corrosive sublimate. 
This I leave in twenty-four or thirty-six hours, remove the pack- 
ing and afterwards dress with creolin solution, 1-20, for two 
weeks; then 1-40 until recovery takes place. 

I would like to mention an amputation of a cow’s hind leg. 
The cow had a compound fracture of the tibia, four inches be- 
low the patella, which had been reduced and put in a plaster- 
of-paris cast by an M. D. The fractured ends refused to unite, 
and on being called in, eighteen days after, I decided to ampu- 
tate the leg, which I did by the flap method. The after treat- 
ment consisted of irrigations of a 1-30 solution of creolin. I saw 
the cow two weeks after operating and found the wound healthy, 
with no indication of sloughing. 


EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 
GERMAN REVIEW. 


By Pror. OLor SCHWARzKOPF, Flushing, N. Y. 

‘TANNOFORM IN VETERINARY PRACTICE.—This new prep- 
aration of Merck’s is the product of condensation of tannic acid 
and formaldehyde. It is a whitish-red, odorless powder, insolu- 
ble in water, and of a double-action, it being astringent and 
antiseptic. In human medicines this remedy soon conquered a 
foremost place of usefulness, but has been used little in veteri- 
nary practice. Rabus-Laudau publishes a number of reports of 
its application on wounds in dogs and horses, which appear to 
recommend it as a remedy favoring a very quick and complete 
healing process. R. has applied tannoform, pure, as a powder 
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in moist, foetid eczemas and in old ulcers; as tannoform with 
alum 4.4. in over granulations; as ointment with lanolin 
5,0-25,0. over healing wounds as a protection; as collodion 
5-10% with a brush applied over fresh sutures, and introduced 
into fistule. It appears that tannoform stops quickly the 
wound-secretions, that it deodorizes perfectly, and soon forms a 
dry, brown and consistent scab which, on falling off, presents 
a healed wound. 

LIQUOR NATRII SALICYLICI IN /‘TENDONITIS.—Army 
veterinarian Meinecke recommends the treatment of acute 
and chronic inflammations of the flexor tendons with band- 
ages saturated with this fluid. He has used this method for 
several years. In acute inflammations with much swelling he 
uses diligently cold washings for 2-3 days. Then he applies a 
clean, elastic flannel bandage with the greatest care to avoid 
folds. Over this he winds another bandage soaked in the liquor, 
allowing the first bandage to protrude slightly at both ends 
over the saturated bandage. The process of hardening com- 
mences at once and is complete in a few hours. 200-300 
grammes of the liquor are sufficient for any application. If the 
horse is very lame, he allows it to rest for a few days, other- 
wise it is gently exercised. Inchronic forms he has permitted 
the bandage to remain on for three months at a time with daily 
use in the saddle and with complete success. These bandages 
have the ‘advantage of light-weight, and they are strong and 


easily removed. 


ANTIFIBRIN IN LAMINITIS.—Hausen—Flanders reports the 
use of antifibrin in 46 cases of laminitis. He had formerly 
used pilocarpine and arecoline, but considers the effects of anti- 
fibrin superior. He allows the shoe to remain on the foot, but 
extracts the toe-nails, and envelops the feet into bags fre- 
quently moistened. The horse should stand on a good bedding. 
He prescribes antifibrin 15.0 every six hours, with little food 
and no water the first day, a quarter pail the second day. Thus 
treated the majority of cases recovered within 2-3 days, ze., 
they were put to use that soon. 


RUSSIAN REVIEW. 


IMMUNITY AGAINST RINDERPEST—TREATMENT OF THE 
DIsEASE [By Metskiz, Ziber and Vijnikievitch|.—Thanks to 
the investigations made by the authors, immunity against 
rinderpest and treatment of the disease seem to have made a 
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successful step forward. The principle of the method used by 
the authors is as follows: (1) Jmmunzization with the bile of 
animals dead with rinderpest. Injections of bile give only 
uncertain and unreliable results, vaccinated animals taking 
sometimes the disease under a fatal form and being able to 
propagate the’ disease ; in other cases, they are not immunized, 
or are only for a short time. (2) /mmunization with serum. 
This is a better method; is entirely harmless; vaccinated ani- 
mals show no reaction, and are protected from contagion. 
Serum is furnished by animals that have resisted the disease 
taken by contagion or inoculation. This immunity is rein- 
forced by intravenous injections of virulent blood with increas- 
ing doses, which for young bovines can be as high as 4 to 6 
litres, according to size. The virulent blood is taken, with the 
ordinary cases, at the last period of the disease, when the tem- 
perature goes down, but before collapse sets in. According to 
the size of the animal to be immunized, from 50 to 150 c.c. of 
serum are injected. Immunity lasts from four to six months. 
(3) Zmmunization with serum and injections of virulent blood. 
2/10 of c.c. of virulent blood are injected in the neck of adult 
bovines, and 1/1o of c.c. to sucking calves, and two to four 
hours after, in another region of the body, the inguinal regions, 
for instance, from 20 to 40 c.c. of serum are injected. Accord- 
ing to the quantity of injected serum, there is no reaction 


following, or at least very small. Some ten days after, a new- 


injection of 2/10 of c.c. gives rise to no reaction; immunity is 
reinforced, and may last several years. (4) Serotherapy. If 
200 c.c. of serum are injected to animals affected by rinderpest 
in the first period, that is the first or second day of the elevation 
‘of temperature, surprising results are frequently obtained. The 
treatment by serum may also succeed, although with less cer- 
tainty, in a more advanced period of the disease. A commission 
appointed by the government to investigate the work of the 
authors, has reported favorably on it, with the restrictions that 
the experiments have not been sufficiently extensive to justify 
the admission of the method in daily practice.—(Archiv. Veterin. 
Naouk and R.de M. V.) 

EPIzooty OF LICHEN [By Kramaviev|.—The author has 
observed an outbreak of this disease in a herd of 240 horses, 
from one to five years old, living together on a range. These 
animals were turned out on April 15, and at the end of May 
were found diseased. On June 11, 196 of them were affected. 
The disease seems to have started after the introduction of a 
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black three-year-old colt upon which numerous hairless patches 
existed. Those were supposed to be due to want of care during 
a severe winter. At first this horse was in good condition, but 
soon lost flesh and was ultimately taken from the herd and 
destroyed. The 196 diseased presented lesions which permitted 
to divide them into three groups, according to the severity of the 
lesions. The 92 of the first group had on the throat, neck, 
chest, shoulders, loins and flanks wide hairless patches as large 
as a soup plate. In six of them, the trunk was entirely hair- 
less, all the diseased parts were covered with blackish crusts, 
adhering quite firmly to the skin, and with greyish scabs easily 
removed. Under them, the skin was dry; seldom moist with a 
little serosity. There was no exaggeration of sensibility of the 
skin nor any itching. In the second group, there were 74 horses. 
The patches had an annular shape, as large as a rouble (a silver 
dollar); some, however, as wide as the hand. ‘They were cov- 
ered with a white-greyish substance, and the few hairs remain- 
ing in the centre looked as if the patches had been clipped. On 
their circumference there were red spots or small vesicles filled 
with liquid; the hairs were easily pulled away and the hair 
bulbs appeared then covered with a fine greyish powder. The 
30 horses of the last group had no hairless patches, but the head, 
neck and flanks were covered with red spots varying in size from 
that of a small lens to that of a five-cent piece, and also with 
very small vesicles filled with fluid. All the animals were affected. 
- The lesions were more marked on dark colored individuals than 
in those with light coat. The articulated threads and free spores 
of the ¢rzchophyton tonsurans found with the microscope con- 
firmed the diagnosis made by the author. The treatment con- 
sisted of washings with warm water, followed by repeated appli- 
cations of an ointment made of green soap and creolin. ‘The 
disease did not affect the men who took charge of the animals, 
although they took no precautions against infection.—( Archiv. 
Veterin. Naouk and R. de M. V.) 

OPERATION FOR VENTRAL HERNIA [By Malinovsky].—A 
20-year-old horse received a severe bruise on the left inguinal 
region, which was followed by the formation of a swelling as 
big as two fists, soft, and slightly painful. Reduced by pressure, 
a smnall opening through the abdominal walls was readily dis- 
covered. ‘The next day the tumor had considerably increased, 

was painful and irreducible. Fearing strangulation, the author 
decided to operate. The skin, three times the normal thickness, 
was incised, and the protruding small intestine was exposed. It 
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was highly congested and patched with ecchymotic spots. After 
careful disinfection, the intestine was reduced after slightly en- 
larging the hernial ring. ‘This was closed with a strong suture, 
and, the skin being stitched, a bandage was applied and covered 
with antiseptic dressing of sublimate. In three days the dress- 
ing was removed and the sutures of the skin removed. Later 
on several abscesses formed on the hind legs, which gave rise 
to some febrile reaction: had these been avoided, the patient 
could have returned to his work a week after the operation, the 
hernial opening having cicatrized by first intention in three 
days.—(Archiv. Veterin. Naouk and R. de M. V.) 


REVIEW OF OBSTETRICS. 


GLYCERINE IN [By I. R. Bissange|.—Called 
to severe case of distokia, due to the large size of the foetus, and 
being unable to obtain oil or grease to facilitate the exit of the 
calf, the author resorted to glycerine, with which he rubbed his 
hands and arms, as well as the walls of the vagina and such 
parts of the calf as he could reach. As soon as this was done the 
womb began to contract, the efforts of the cow increased and in 
a few minutes an enormous calf was brought out. Mr. R. Bis- 
sange had on previous occasions resorted to injections of glycer- 
ine water, and recommends both methods in all difficult cases 
of labor. ‘The advantages of this ingredient are numerous: its 
unctuosity facilitates the introduction of the arm of the ac- 
coucher and also the slippery condition of the tissues, thus 
covered, is considerably increased. The tissues become more 

- supple, more resisting, they are tonified, and the uterine con- 
tractions soon follow its application. Glycerine has also anti- 
septic properties which must not be ignored. Its use is prefer- _ 
able to mucilaginous or oily preparations. The author has 
obtained great success in laborious delivery by the injection of. 
from 15 to 30 grammes through the neck of the uterus and thus © 
gave rise to violent uterine contractions. He recommends it 
also against the rigidity of the os when it isfree from lesion. It | 


etc. He also advises its use in the treatment of lacerations of — 
the vulva or of the vagina after delivery.—( Rec. de Med. Vet.) 
DISTOKIA BY FLEXION OF THE NECK. 
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the head resting on the thoracic walls towards the umbilicus. 
By exploration the position was readily made out ; the forelegs 
were engaged in the straight. Notwithstanding repeated at- 
tempts it was impossible to return the head to its normal posi- 
tion ; and it was not possible to pass a rope around the neck or 
on any part of the neck. Forced extraction with the windlass 
of a truck was decided upon, after tying the fore legs to it. The 
operation was perfectly successful and a well-formed dead calf 
extracted. The cow had no bad results from the operation. 
This animal had already had several calves and her passages 
were quite large. Perhaps these are the reasons that the opera- 
tion was successful, contrary to the generality.—(Rec. de Med. 
Vet.) 

UTERINE LACERATION AT THE TIME OF DELIVERY AS A 
CONSEQUENCE OF TorsION [By A. Lucet|.—The author, who 
is a close observer, considering the subject of laceration of the 
uterus, calls some spontaneous, indicating that they take place 
independently of any interfereuce from the accoucher and only 
by the powerful contractions of the muscular coat of the uterus. 
He relates three cases in relation to this question. With the 
exception of one, where manipulations, made previous to the 
diagnosis, might make the case doubtful, the two others are 
positive. The lesion undoubtedly took place before Mr. 
Lucet was called and no manipulations of any kind having been 
made before its arrival. In the three cases the examination of 


- the uterus revealed a transversal laceration of the muscular coat, 


situated on the inferior face of the uterus. The three calves 
were delivered alive after reduction of the torsion; the cows 
went to the butcher.—( Rec. de Med. Vet.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


HorskEs, SADDLES AND BRIDLES. By Colonel W. H. Carter, U.S. A. Retcheson 
and Reeves, Leavenworth, Kan. Price $2.65. 


Since equitation is a subject of the army veterinary exami- 
nation, the applicants for this examination will do well to 
acquaint themselves with its principles. There are a number 
of such books published in English and other languages, but 
none of recent date. The above treatise is the work of an 
American cavalry officer of experience and high standing. It 
is thoroughly American in its character, upholding the methods 
in vogue in our cavalry; it is practical, unprejudiced and de- 
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lightfully written. It contains chapters on the conformation of 
the cavalry-horse, physiology of motion and mode of examina- 
tion for purchase ; on bits and saddles, packs, seats, and train- 
ing; on forage, stable-management and on the common diseases 
and injuries of the horse. This last chapter is intended for cav- 
alry officers who are away with detachments without a veteri- 
narian. The book is profusely illustrated with plates from 
photographs taken for the purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A VOICE FROM THE ARMY. 


MAYAGUES, PoRTO RIco, October 15, 1899. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 


DEAR Sirs :—Notwithstanding the fact that but thirty-five 
per cent. of the army veterinarians who took the examina- 
tion for the position of veterinarian of the first class under the 
new law (providing that there shall be two veterinarians to each 
cavalry regiment, one to receive the pay and allowances of a 
second lieutenant of cavalry, the other to receive the pay of $75 | 
per month and the allowances of a sergeant-major, the former, 
however, to be subject to an examination as to his mental, moral : 
and physical qualifications before receiving the appointment) : 
. passed, the impression appears to prevail that the or oil 
' was but a perfunctory one after all,and this impression hasbeen 

permitted to ‘“‘wabash” along its merry way unchecked or un- ; 
. challenged, although it is evident that this opinion reflects on 

the examining board appointed by the War Department, as 

well as upon those of us who have succeeded in passing. 

In connection with the above subject, a few remarks from 
one who has been there may not be out of place, when the eyes ; ‘ 
of the profession are turned on the army from a veterinary 
standpoint, and in view of the fact that another examination is 


to be held in the near future to fill the remaining vacancies. __ 
The examinations were handled by a special board, which _ 

got up the questions in Washington, forwarded them to the 

different stations at which the candidates were stationed; at. ‘ 


these stations local boards were appointed by the commanding 
officers, acting under instructions; these boards, consisting 
generally of three officers, opened the envelope containing the 
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questions for that time, in the presence of the candidate, and the 
examination proceeded under close supervision. 
The subjects were as follows: 


First Day (6 hours)—Grammar, arithmetic, geography. 

Second Day (6 hours)—History, conformation and soundness, sani- 
tary medicine. 

Third Day (6 hours)—Anatomy and physiology, descriptive and 
operative surgery, materia medica and therapeutics. ; 

Fourth Day (5 hours)—Pathology, practice of medicine, horseshoe- 
ing. 

Fifth Day (5 hours)—Meat inspection, veterinary hygiene, equita- 


tion. 
Sixth Day—Physical examination. 


Sample of questions : 

Anatomy.—Describe the digestive apparatus ; urinary apparatus. 

Physiology.—Describe and give functions of the solid organs in the 
abdominal cavity. How long does food remain in the stomach of 
solipeds ? 

Surgery.— Etiology, pathological lesions, descriptive anatomy, 
diagnosis and treatment for pus in the gutteral pouches. Operation for 
poll evil, lesions, anatomy, diagnosis, treatment, operation, also cause. 

Materia Medica.—Questions on the alkaloids, doses, etc. 

Practice of Medicine.—Ascaries megilocephalis in the horse, descrip- 
tion and its effects. Pinkeye, its cause, diagnosis, incubation, duration, 
treatment, inoculation, etc. Contagious pustular stomatitis, its cause, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. : 

Meat [nspection.—Pretty nearly the whole subject. 

Sanitary Medicine.—Contagious diseases affecting the horse, their 
eradication, steps to be taken on discovery, disinfection, etc. 

Veterinary Hygiene.—Air space in stables, ventilation, selection of 
camps, watering and feeding. 

Conformation.—Examination for soundness. Outline of a good 
cavalry horse, ages from 4 to Io as indicated by teeth, giving diagrams. 
External form to he illustrated by diagram. 

Equitation.—Saddling, bitting, riding, packing saddle, centre of 
gravity, etc. 

Horseshoeing.—Care of feet, application of shoe, preparation of foot, 
Charlier shoe, Fitzwagram shoe, ordinary shoe, hot and cold fitting. 

Pathology.—Inflammation, necrosis, emboli, thrombi ; post-mortem 
examination, how made, lesions to be looked for and where. 


These are a few of the technical questions given from 
memory, as it was requested by the authorities that the ques- 
tions be not copied, and a request in the military service is 
equivalent to an order to a good soldier. 

The questions on the graded subjects could be readily 
answered by those possessing a public school education, and 
of course practicable. 

The Washington board consisted of three cavalry officers 
ag and one veterinarian. I do not know who the latter gentleman 
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was, but I will say here and without fear of successful contra- 
diction that he very thoroughly understood his business, and 
has the knack of finding out ina surprising fhanner the standing 
: of a candidate professionally: the questions were all clear, con- 
cise, practical and to the point, and if a candidate tried to evade 
the issue on one subject he was sure to encounter in another 
subject something to test his metal along the same lines ; those 
_ who fell by the wayside cannot blame the clearness of the ques- 
tions asked, neither can they call into question their practica- 

bility. 
ss After a fight of twelve years the battle is nearly won, the 
profession is obtaining that recognition which is its of right, and 
it devolves upon you and I to maintain its dignity and its honor, 
and to still continue to battle for its advancement. ‘The meim- 
ory of poor Treacy, who died in Cuba after passing a splendid 
examination, will always be a stimulus to those of us who are 
always looking onward and upward in the profession, and cause 
us to still persist in our efforts until the pinnacle is reached. 
‘While on this subject I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
name of that true and tried veterinarian, Dr. D. E. Salmon, 
without whose leadership and energetic work progress would 
not have been made, and to whose integrity of character and 
methods of administration the profession in this country owes 

so much to-day. 

In conclusion, I trust that this little production will be the 
means of impressing on the grey matter of some that in the army, 
above all other departments, there is no favor shown, and that 
those who have entered, as well as those who are about to enter 
it, have been and will be appointed on their merits. . 

GERALD E. GRIFFIN, 
Vet., 5th Cavalry. 


A LETTER FROM DR. LIAUTARD TO THE ALUMNI OF THE 
A. V. 


PARIS, Sept. 24, 1899. 
To the Alumni of the A. V. C.: 

DEAR FRIENDS :—By our journals, I was made aware that 
the greatest efforts were being made to make the 36th annual 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. the most imposing gathering of 
veterinarians that had ever taken place in the United States ; 
and that, taking advantage of the occasion, the Silver Anni- 
versary of the A. V. C. was to be one of the events of this great 
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By the kindness of your President, in a letter received late 
in August, I was also warmly requested to be present, as I was 
to be the object of a reception on that occasion. 

The late hour at which this was received, with unavoidable 
circumstances, and the official obligations I had to meet at the 
Seventh International Veterinary Congress at Baden, did not 
leave me sufficient opportunity to prepare, and to this effect I 
notified Dr. Pendry, addressing through him, the Alumni, tender- 
ing my best wishes for all. 

Toward. the end of September, in the REVIEW of that 
month, I read with surprise in the friendly remarks of my 
friend and co-editor the first information of the presentation of 
which I was to be the object. But now I have received from 
many of our friends letters telling me what has taken place in 
the celebration of the antliversary, describing the beautiful 
token that waited for me, giving the names of all that inquired 
about me, and speaking of their disappointment at my absence. 

To describe all my feelings at the reading of all these events, 
is beyond my power. My heart is full with - joy and pride at the 
kindness and marks of affection given me by the Alumni, and 
at the friendly words of many of our colleagues, but my eyes 
are filled with tears at the thought that I have disappointed so 
many. 

It is, then, not only a letter of thanks and of the full appre- 
ciation of-the honor you have conferred upon me, that I address 


‘to all my old students, it is one of everlasting regrets that, 


while so far from them, I have for once failed in the perform- 
ance of a duty when the American veterinary profession de- 
manded it. 

Let me, however, say to you all: Thanks, and many of 
them. The handsome token you have offered me, I accept, not 
as being so much for the man as for the bearer of the flag of 
our dear profession, which I have tried to hold high and fore- 
most for so many years. And now, far from you, although I 
still entertain the hope of returning to you soon, let me assure 
you that this valuable token will for ever remain to me the 
greatest reward that I could ever expect in my professional 


career, even if my joy should remain marred with my regrets of 


having been unable to tell you, wzva voce, how the old man feels 
at this proof of love from fzs doys. 
With my best wishes for you all, and, once more, thanks, I 
she sili as ever, yeu sincere friend and old dean, 
A. LIAUTARD. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY _ 
FACULTIES ? 
FLUSHING, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1899. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR Sirs :—In your report of the meeting of the American 
Veterinary Association, in your last issue, I fail tosee an account 
of the meeting of the Association of Faculties. Has there been 
no meeting? Secretary Merillat promised us that the coming 
meeting would not be held “behind closed doors as in former — 
years,” and that the doors would be open to everybody. As I 
have been one of the early members of this association, when 
we made no promise, but have done some work, I was anxious _ 
to see the progress made by our successors, and I had some- 
thing to say, too. But to my inquiries about the place of meet- 
ing I received only a significant smile. I ama believer in the © 
usefulness of this association, because there are yet problems. 
which it has to solve in the future development of our Amerti- 
can colleges. In order to accomplish this, it appears that our 
old, experienced members, whoare men of ripe judgment, should — 
rally in the coming meetings, even if the doors are closed be- 
hind them. Myself and others would be pleased to know who 
are the officers of the association for the ensuing year, that we 
might give them encouragement for a very needy cause. . 

Yours, etc., OLOF SCHWARZKOPF. 


TO DETECT TUBERCLE BACILLI IN EXCRETA. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., October 15, 1899. 
Editors American Veterinary Review 

DEAR SrirSs:—I have been working on various methods 
whereby I could detect tubercle bacilli in various fluids and 
excreta and have been able to devise a method which is simple 
and does away with the long and tedious methods so mtch 
used. My methods are as follows: In the case of sputum all 
that is necessary is to shake the sample procured from the 
patient up with an equal bulk of 5 per cent. carbolic acid and _ 
allow it to stand for a few minutes; the sedimentation is very — 
rapid and one is able if any bacilli are present to always find 
them. ‘The old method was to look for small floculi, but some- 
times food in small particles were mistaken for the tubercular _ 
floculi. In the case of milk an equal quantity of distilled water 
added to the milk, well shake the mixture, allow it to sediment, 
and examine. I have had excellent results with the above 
methods, and trust you will kindly publish the methods in _ 
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your REvIEW for the benefit of my brother practitioners. 
E. W. Hammonp, D. V. S. (cGiill, 99.) 


TODIDE OF POTASSIUM IN AZOTURIA. 


PETTISVILLE, OHIO, Sept. 28, 1899. 
Editors American Veterinary Review ; 

DEAR SIRS :—I wish to say I have tried potassium iodide in 
azoturia with good results. In some cases I find benefit by 
joining bromide of potassium with the iodide. I would like to 
hear from others on. this treatment. 

Ws. R. CLARKE, V. S. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 527.) 
Dr. H. J. Washburn being next called upon, responded with 
the following paper, entitled 
‘““BIOLOGY OF PATHOGENIC MICRO-ORGANISMS.” 
The subject under our consideration is not new, although 
most of the discoveries pertaining to it have been made since 
1881. In the meantime a vast amount of work has been ex- 


- pended upon investigation into the life history, habitat, and 


pathogenic properties of the various microbes. 

It is certainly unnecessary for me in this company to under- 
take to establish the relations existing between certain forms of 
bacteria, and certain diseases, or, in other words, to attempt to. 
uphold the bacteria theory. There are plenty of people living 
to-day who scoff at the results of scientific research along this 
line, but I do not expect to find any of them here. We who 
have carefully raised cultures in the laboratory, and have 
watched the effect produced upon laboratory animals, by inoc- 
ulation from these cultures, and have then brought our valuable 
assistant, the microscope, to bear upon the tissues of these ani- 
mals at post-mortem, are left with but little room for doubting. 

These minute forms are subject to the great rule of life which 
biology teaches us applies to all living things. They are born, 
they grow, they reproduce and die. Like members of the hu- 
man family, they affect those of their fellows with whom they 
come in contact, either to their improvement or injury, and tak- 
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ing into consideration the time required for the completion of 
their life cycle, they certainly work out less destruction individ- 
ually than some of the reasoning animals, who are subject to the 
saine biological laws. 

Micro-organisms are of great interest to the veterinarian, and 
every discovery that relates to their life history, or to the effects 
produced by them within the tissues of the higher orders of ani- 
mals, is sure to be a help in understanding the course of the dis- 
ease produced by the particular form under consideration, it must 
produce more satisfactory results from treatment given such pa- 
tients, and leads us to more effective prophylactic measures. 

After reading a work on bacteriology for a time, one is apt 
to think that every one of the numerous fleshly ills must be 
caused by some form of microbe, and we feel that the proper 
thing for the medical fraternity to do is to wage a war of exter- 
mination against the entire list of unicellular life. It is well 
not to be too hasty. Further research will show us that only a 
small percentage of bacteria are harmful, the greater part being 
not only harmless bnt of the greatest value to the advanced 
forms of life. Leaving the useful ones, we will confine ourselves 
to those that produce discomfort, disease or death, when intro- 
duced under favorable conditions into the animal economy. 
These are the pathogenic micro-organisms, and nearly all of 
them belong to the vegetable kingdom. They are usually 
grouped from a strictly morphological standpoint, but it would 
suit the requirements of the investigator into pathological con- 
ditions far better were they grouped according to their effects. 
It is well to know what is meant by bacili, cocci and spirilla, 
but itis better to know what to expect from the various members 
of these groups. 

As arule it may be stated that their deleterious effects are 
due to poisons produced by them, but there are a few excep- 
tions. The daczllus anthracis often produces its most serious 
effects through the remarkable rapidity of its reproduction, and 
the consequent gorging and choking of the vascular system, 
rather than by direct poisoning. 

Pyogenic cocci may act in the same way. 

Of the various diseases due to micro-organisms, hog-cholera 
brings the greatest money loss to the stock-owners of the coun- 
try ; tuberculosis is the most feared by the well-informed, and 
rabies, assuming its cause to be a germ, is the most capable of 
filling the minds of the masses with a vague dread and terror. 
_Hog-cholera may serve us as a type of the severest bacterial 
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disease which affects our domestic animals. Here we observe 
the characteristic fever, inflammation of digestive and respiratory 
organs, hemorrhagic lesions, and affected secretory surfaces. __ 

Severe indeed must be the suffering of a “cholera” hog. 

One Who has lived through an attack of typhoid fever can- 
not for a long time afterwards notice a hog with well-developed 
cholera without a returning realization of the suffering then en- 
dured. The poor hog plainly gives evidence of suffering from 
the same headache, the same dull, aching, watery, sticky eyes, 
the same intense fever, dysentery, painful micturation, with 
their accompanying anorexia and disinclination to move. And 
why should he not? The bacillus of hog-cholera and the bacil- 
lus tyhi abdominalis are very like in every way. They grow 
readily in the laboratory upon the common culture media, mak- 
ing a most luxuriant growth upon potato. They may be prop- 
agated with equal facility in milk, and it matters not whether 
this milk is in the incubator of a laboratory or in a crock on the 
pantry-shelf. The colonies present macroscopically a dense cen- 
tre with attenuated borders. There is nothing very character- 
istic or interesting in this, but just examine some well-prepared 
sections from this colony under a good microscope, and how 
very quickly the whole scene changes. Of all the crazy scurry- 
ing crowds, the one now brought to view takes the cake. They 
are described in the text-books as actively motile, and they 
thoroughly warrant such description. Each one hustles across 

‘the field in tumultuous haste, as though he believed a “bad 
black man ” was right after him. No wonder that these organ- 
isins permeate the entire body of their victim, or that death so 
often steps in and ends their journeying. 

Hog-cholera is one of the true septicaemic diseases. The 
organisms enter the general circulation and are conveyed to all 
vascular parts of the body. This advantage once gained, they 
multiply rapidly and cling to the vessel-walls wherever they are 
able todo so. ‘They often gather in such numbers as to form 
plugs in the blood capillaries which result in haemorrhages. 
They lodge in the lymph-glands, in the capillary plexuses of the 
lungs, along the intestinal walls, and wherever lodged they pro- 
duce their toxic excretions. 

This organism offers extreme resistance to the effects of 
cold. Freezing Goes not seem to destroy it. Hence, we must 
conclude, that it .is unsafe to depend on freezing wintry 
weather to stop an outbreak of cholera. 

The theory has been advanced by Gaffky that these typhoid 
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infections ‘‘ must always occur through the mucous membranes 
of the intestines : even when the poison seems to have been in- 
haled.” He thinks it is caught on the mucous membranes of 
the pharynx, swallowed, carried through the stomach and thus 
brought into contact with the intestine. From this: point it 
enters the circulation and invades the lungs and other organs. 

Leaving these organisms, let us briefly observe the action of 
the ¢ubercle bacillus. ‘This seems very reluctant to grow where 
it can be scrutinized at will by students. It is evidently too 
modest and retiring. It requires a specially prepared medium 
of blood serum or glycerine agar, and will not grow satisfac- 
torily on the common bouillon, agar-agar or gelatine. It pre- 
fers blood serum, probably because this contains some element 
favorable to its growth, which the others lack. 

Until very recently it has not been discovered, leading a 
saprophytic existence, but the claim is now made by a scientific | 
searcher living in southern France that he has discovered this 
bacillus living on some of the coarse swamp grasses growing 
near his home. We will, however, await with interest further 
developments of this discovery. 

Its growth in the laboratory, even upon its preferred medium 
and under the most favorable conditions known, is so very slow 
that unless the culture is strictly pure the differing organisms 
at once outgrow and destroy the specimens sought. For this 
reason several careful transplantings are advisable. This manner 
of growth is still characteristic of them after they have obtained 
a lodgment in one of the higher animals. The progress of the 
disease is insidious, slow and evasive and much time is required 
for a colony of them to become sufficiently scattered about as 
- separate spots of death to cause their presence to be indicated 
by their host. Their action upon the tissues is purely toxic. — 

It has been suggested that some scrofulous conditions in the 
human subject may be due to a mixed infection, cocci having 
been inoculated with the tubercle bacilli. I would offer asa 
suggestion to those who may be in a position to experiment 
that possibly a method of curing recently established cases of 
tuberculosis might be found by making use of the troublous ex- 
periences of the laboratory worker and allowing some rapidly 
growing and at the same time less destructive organism to over- 
erow and destroy the bacilli within the living body. The fact — 
that the introduction of certain forms of bacteria into a system 
previously infected with other forms will kill one or both is well 
proven. Green, in his “‘ Pathology,” says: ‘“ Recent experiments 
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have shown that two microbes growing in the body may suc- 
cessfully oppose each other. Thus if erysipelas cocci be injected 
under the skin and into the blood and if a large dose of anthrax 
bacilli be introduced 24 hours afterwards, so that a large number 
of the cocci are present at the time of infection, the anthrax 
bacilli will all die out in 17 to 24 hours without causing even 
local cedema.” ‘The bacillus pyocyaneus is also antagonistic 
to the bacillus anthracis. An animal may be inoculated with a 
virulent anthrax culture and if this be soon followed by an in- 
oculation from a culture of bacillus pyocyaneus the life of the 
anthrax bacillus is quickly destroyed. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the cause of rabies has 
not been positively identified. Some ‘pacteriologists, in their 
efforts to get ahead of their feliows, have declared positively 
that their research has been rewarded and that they have suc- 
ceeded in locating the long desired germ. But the amusing 
part of it is that no two of them agree ona description. One 
insists that it is a long rod like bacillus, another that it is short 
and_blunt, but still a bacillus, while others have described it as 
a diplococcus. It has been variously proven to be motile and 
non motile, aerobic and anaerobic, existing in the blood and not 
so existing. But as rabies is probably due to a germ, I will 
mention it here. ‘The virulence—whatever it may be—is trans- 
mitted by the saliva, tears, milk, nervous tissues, etc., of the 
rabid patient, but never by the blood. 

As I said earlier, rabies, more than any other of the diseases 
of the domesticated animals, fills the popular mind with dread 
and terror. What will be more anxiously or rapidly passed 
from mouth to mouth throughout a community than the reports 
incident toa “mad dog scare”? ‘This is one disease that it is 
unnecessary for any civilized land to harbor. A strict control 
of all dogs in the country for a season would readily extermi- 
nate rabies. This subject is being agitated somewhat in some of 
the eastern sections of the United States. Federal control of 
all dogs for a short time, and the relentless destruction of all 
‘vagrant: dogs is suggested as a feasible way of ridding the 
greater part of the country of rabies for all time. Of course 
there would remain danger from wolves, foxes, etc., in certain 
sections, but outbreaks from these sources need not spread far. 
Iam wandering from my theme. ‘This is not bacteriology. 
The ¢etanus bacillus is another to claim our notice. grows 
‘normally in rich garden soil and may be said to invade the 
animal system only by accident. For a long time all attempts 
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to growit in the laboratory were futile. Countless attempts were 
made, all sorts of media were tried, and various temperatures, 
but the results were unsatisfactory. At last a culture was 
placed in a hydrogen atmosphere and then it was found that the 
tetanus bacillus would thrive upon the common media and at a 
variety of temperatures. It was anzerobic. In raising cultures 
of this bacillus the culture medium should be given a greater 
degree of alkalinity than is supplied to other varieties. 
The reaction may be quite decidedly alkaline. The growth 
of the colony is somewhat slow. They take the form 
of a dense round centre with many delicate radii. A small 
amount of gas is produced as they grow and a most intense 
poison as well. The presence of the bacillus is not necessary 
for the production of tetanus in animals. All that is required 
is the poisonous product that they furnish. Injection of ani- 
mals with such product from a laboratory culture produces 
death from tetanus as quickly as though the living organisms 
themselves were introduced and the symptoms and course of the 
disease are the same in either case. . 

From the laboratory growth of this bacillus we may learn 
at least two things. All wounds where the infection with the 
tetanus bacillus is suspected should be opened with a bold in- 
cision so as to admit air freely. Secondly, this should be done 
quickly as the tetanic spasms are dependent upon what seems 
to be a fermentative action rather than upon the production of 
large numbers of microbes within the system. 

In marked contrast to this organism is the growth of the 
streptococcus pyogenes. Inthe laboratory this microbe grows 
readily at first. It is easily started and the colony soon pre- 
sents a thriving appearance. But it soon seems to be receiving 
a check to its growth and to be losing its vitality. The cause 
is this. As it grows this colony excretes an acid which lique- 
fies the adjoining bouillon and is rapidly fatal to the growing 
parasites. This results in the laboratory in inevitable death to 
the organisms; a sort of unavoidable suicide. They kill them- 
selves and cannot help it. Introduced into our patients the 
case is different. Here the blood current supplies fresh food 
for them and removes the objectionable acid. This coccus is 
the great secondary invader. It follows surgical operations and 
is the cause of spreading phlegmonous, erysipelas, septiceemia, 
pericarditis, peritonitis, etc. This and the staphylococci are 
excellent organisms for the beginner in laboratory culture to 
attempt to grow. They start to grow quickly, are not over par- 
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ticular'as to the quality of the culture media supplied them, 
will bear transplanting wéll, and are not dangerous to have on 
clothing or utensils in case the operator clumsily breaks his 
glassware while cultivating or examining his growing colonies. 
They are much safer than the dacz//us anthracts, which will next 
receive our attention. This bacillus is the best known of all 
4 bacteria. It was the first to be positively identified as a spe- 
cific cause of disease. It has been the subject of continuous 
experimentation. It makes a ready growth upon any of the 
common media. ‘The rods extend longitudinally as the colony 
of a thrifty culture grows, until they form long filaments, which 
weave and twist themselves together sointimately that a large 
section from the culture may sometimes be lifted with the 
needle, and where the culture is forcibly divided the torn edges 
always present a very ragged appearance. The chief danger 
7 from the bacillus anthracis seems to arise when spores have 
been formed. Referring to this transformation, Ostertag says: 
“Of the greatest interest is the knowledge of the conditions 
most favorable to the sporulation of anthrax bacilli. Anthrax 
spores are only produced in the presence of a liberal supply of 
acids and under suitable conditions of temperature. ‘The limits 
of favoring temperatures being 18°C. and 34°C., the most favor- 
able being 30°C. But they will neitherin the living animal 
: body nor in the unmutilated carcass form spores. Once the 

. __ spores are formed, however, they become a serious menace to all 
- ‘animal life that may come in contact with them. They will 
live for a long time in the earth or in stagnant water. Conse- 

- quently low swampy places and especially those that are sub- 
ject to occasional overflow, are often in certain districts charged 
with anthrax spores for months and even years at a time. 

. _ These spores though inactive are alive and if again placed un- 
. der favorable conditions each spore will develop into a mature 
_anthrax cell and this cell in turn will rapidly multiply until 

myriads are produced. Another of the motionless microbes 

| and one that is likewise dangerous for inexperienced parties to 
- F handle in any way is the bacillus mallei or the glanders bacil- 
lus. It grows better if the temperature of the incubator is kept 
rather low. As I have never grown any of the glanders bacilli 
I will allow Abbott to furnish the following paragraph: “ Its 
reactions to heat are very interesting; at 42°C. it will often 
grow for twenty days or more. It will not grow at 43°C. and 
is killed by exposure to this temperature for forty-eight hours. 
-_ It is killed in five hours when exposed to 50°C. and in five min- 
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utes by 55°C. It grows both with and without oxygen; it is 


‘therefore facultative as regards its relation to this gas.” Its ac- 
tion upon the tissues is quite similar to that of the tubercle ba- 
cillus already mentioned, except that it acts far more rapidly 
and the necrotic areas caused by it are characterized by a con- 
siderable formation of pus. 

Before closing I wish to call your attention to a parasite no- 
ticed in a recent number of the Breeder's Gazette. ‘The inquiry 
stated that the hogs in a certain section of Kentucky were at 
that writing affected with ‘‘a parasitic disease causing swelling 
of the lower jaw, eruptions on nose, which enlarge until skin 
breaks, leaving the nose raw. After this the disease assumes 
the nature of acancer. The nose rots away, the pig gets thin 
and weak and dies.” The reply was as follows: “This trouble 
is caused by a parasite resembling that of mange and whenever 
it exists a poisonous matter seems to be produced.” As any 
parasite answering the above description is a total stranger to 
me I mention this here, hoping that any of you who have ever 
met hii will hasten to introduce us. 

This touches briefly a part of the pathogenic micro-organ- 
isms. Many interesting forms are left unmentioned. 

Many questions relative to the subject which we would like 
to have answered, are still waiting for farther investigation, 
and there is still room in this field for careful experimentation 
and for earnest study and thought. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Stewart: We certainly have had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to an exceedingly interesting paper. To one who is not 
familiar with the problems presented they may seem somewhat 
difficult, but the author of them has made the understanding of 
them more easy. There were some points brought out in the pa- 
per which were somewhat new to me or at least somewhat difffer- 
ent than I have been accustomed to think of them, and I would 
be very much pleased if the author, would make some explana- 
tion before the discussion of this paperis closed. If I remember 
correctly, the author stated that a variety of the micrococci be- 
haved in the animal economy like anthrax bacilli; that they 
multiplied in the blood stream and adhered to the vessel walls, 
producing thrombi or infarcts with haemorrhage into the tis- 
sues. As I understand it, the ordinary micrococci do not 
multiply in the blood stream, nor do they produce capillary 
heemorrhages. The author classed hog-cholera as a variety of 
septicaemia and this would seem a rather unusual classification. 
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Many authors hold that one of the constant lesions found in 
septiceemic disease is enlargement of the spleen. 1 have seen 
many cases of what I term hog-cholera, in which there was 
little or no splenic derangement, yet I will admit that in some 


_cases of hog-cholera the spleen is enlarged. We have with us 


this evening one who is thoroughly posted on the subject, and 
I shall be pleased to have his idea as to the classification of this 
disease. I refer to Dr. Peters, of Nebraska. 

Dr. Peters ; Mr. President and Gentlemen: This is a pretty 
hot evening, but I must say that I have listened very intently to 
the Doctor’s paper and enjoyed it very much. This is the first 
time that I can remember of a paper being read where I attended 
where they did not say something about swine-plague. The 
matter treated is very good. What the Doctor has said about 
the hog-cholera bacillus meets with my approval. I heard him 
quote my old friend Gaffky extensively, and I can assure yon 
that with the exception of Drs. Smith and Shutz, of Germany, 
no others have done as much thorough work. Now, the inspect- 
ors that are here this evening see hog-cholera galore. They 
have their ideas. The Doctor gave you a very good idea of the 
bacillus of pneumonia. I am very sorry that he did not say 
something about the swine-plague bacillus. May be it is well 
that he did not, because I believe that the time has come when 
we do not want to say too much about swine-plague. If I were 


_to get to’talking on hog-cholera and go into details, I think 


some one would have to ring a bell, as I would not know when 
to stop. There is probably no problem that confronts the sani- 
tarian so forcibly as the question of hog-cholera. What can we 
do? I suppose that you are all aware that the State of Nebraska 
for the last ten or twelve years has made an attempt to do some- 
thing to relieve the stockmen. Our State and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry have done a great deal of good within the last 
two years with antitoxine. There are many questions relating 
to this serum work that need to be taken up and perfected, and 
I think that they will be in the near future. But the Doctor 
has very clearly demonstrated in his paper how the hog-cholera 
bacillus grew and how you can detect it, and if any one wants 
to make a culture, follow his directions. Dr. Stewart has 
touched a very good point, and that is in regard to septiceemia 
and pyzemia. He has explained that, soI shall not doit. In 
regard to hog-cholera being a hemorrhagic septiceemia I must 
say that I class it as such. I cannot put it in any other group. 

Dr. Blackwell: Dr. Washburn mentioned something about 
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an outbreak amongst hogs in Kentucky in which the jaw was 
affected. We have not heard anything on that question. I 
would like to hear from Dr. Peters. 

Dr. Peters: That is a very interesting disease, and I think 
it is a variety of mange. We made some two hundred examina- 
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Dr. Stewart: Dr. Paul Fischer, of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, investigated a peculiar contagious disease af- 
fecting the external genitals of cows. Dr. Conrad saw a number 
of cases of it. Dr. Fischer reported that he was able to get a 
culture of a vegetable organism, a trycophyton. He inoculated 
it in heifers and succeeded in getting the characteristic patho- 
logical lesions. It occurred to me as a new réle for the larger 
organisms. 

Dr. Conrad: This disease was limited toa small area. I 
saw it in two bunches of cattle and have not heard of any being 
reported from other points in Kansas. 

Dr. Peters: There was one outbreak where eight animals 
died. The peculiar part of it was, that they were all black cat- 
tle, and the vagina was involved. The vagina was very highly 
inflamed, but I could not tell what the disease was; they would 
linger about three or four days and then die. I could not do 
anything with it. 

Dr. Washburn: In reference to the matter of micrococci 
multiplying in the blood stream like the anthrax bacillus I 
would say that this was demonstrated to us in our school as oc- 
curring when a viruleut and thrifty young growth of the germ 
was inoculated into the guinea-pig. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 

JAMES S. KELLY, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY. 

The regular monthly meeting was called to order at the New 
York Academy of Medicine, Oct. 4, at 8.30 Pp. M., President 
Robertson in the chair. The following named members re- 

sponded to roll-call: Drs. Ackerman, Bell, Clayton, Delaney, 
- Ellis, Goubeaud, Hanson, MacKeller, O’Shea and Robertson. 
The minutes of the June meeting were read and approved. 
Reports of Committees.—Dr. Clayton not having arrived at 

this time, the Board of Censors report was deferred until later. 
Reading of Papers.—Dr. Goubeaud then read a paper en- 
titled “A New Theory as to the Etiology of Shoe Boil,’’* setting 


* Will be published in an early issue. 


tions of cases found in Nebraska, and we believe it is a parasite. © 
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forth entirely new views as to its causation. This paper was 
very freely discussed, and at considerable length. 

Reports of Special Committees.—Dr. Bell, chairman of Ways 
and Means Committee, reported that so far as entertainment was 
concerned, they were prepared to furnish material for each suc- 
ceeding meeting, as they had been doing in the past, always one 
and where possible two papers at each meeting, and that they 
also considered it a part of their function to look after the finan- 
cial interests of the association in so far as they could do so, and 
as the treasury was not full, they suggested that the association 
change its place of meeting to the lecture room of the New York- 
American Veterinary College,141 W. 54th Street, having been of- 
fered the room free, including heat and light, by the owner of 
the building, the same being put in the form of a motion, as 
follows: ‘Moved that the meeting place of this association be 
changed from the New York Academy of Medicine to the build- 
ing of the New York-American Veterinary College, 141 W. 54th 
Street.” Seconded. Carried. 

Report of Committee on Entertainment of A. V. M. A.—The 
treasurer of this committee, Dr. Bell, in the absence of the chair- 
man, Dr. Gill, gave first a financial report, and then a general 
report, in which he stated that the meeting of the A. V. M. A. 
had been a grand success, the largest, in fact, that had ever been 
held in the history of the association. Moved and seconded 
that Dr. Bell’s report be accepted. Carried. 

Moved by Dr. O’Shea, that a vote of thanks be tendered to 
Dr. Goubeaud for his interesting and original paper. Seconded. 
Carried. 

The following notice was then handed in to the Secretary, 


to be read at the meeting, and incorporated in the minutes: 

‘We hereby give notice of an intention to move at the November 
meeting, for a change in the By-Laws, Article XI, to read as follows: 
‘The initiation fee shall be five dollars, the annual dues shall betwo 
dollars.’ ’’ Signed, RoscoEk R. BELL. 

ARTHUR O’SHEA. 

Moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn. 

ROBERT W. ELLIS, D. V. S., Secretary. 


ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of this association will 
be held at the Sherman House, Chicago, November 15 and 
16, 1899. 
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NEWS AND ITEMS, 


of Brooklyn, was gunning for the caribou 
and other large game in the Maine woods during October. 
oa MANUFACTURERS are at sea as to the proper name for 
machines. Zhe Stable suggests ‘“ auto-go.” 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION meets in 
_ Minneapolis October 30 to November 3, inclusive. Minneapolis 
is anticipating a very large attendance. 
—sdDr. E. L. VoLGENAU, Inspector in charge of B. A. I., stationed 
at New Haven, Conn., was united in marriage to Miss Jessie K. 
Bernhardt, of Buffalo, 'N, Y., Wednesday evening, October I1. 
Dr. THOS. CasTor, microscopist for B. A. I., stationed at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was recently transferred to Indianapolis, Ind., 
_ Chas. Builard, of Boston, supplying his place in Buffalo. 
A VETERINARIAN reports good results from injections of the 
potent of iodine as a substitute for the firing iron in cases of 


ward, with operating room and table, steam and drying rooms, 
other conveniences. 

NEw YoRK-AMFRICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE opened 
its first session on October 2 with about forty students, and with 


in this or, perhaps, any other country. 

“Dr. M. H. ReyNoups attended, as an official delegate and 

ad _ representative of the Minnesota State Board of Health, the an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate Association of Live Stock Sani- 
tary Boards held at Chicago on October 11 and 12. 

- Dr. AUSTIN PETERS, of Massachusetts; Dr. Pearson, of 

ee Dr. Eisenman, of Kentucky, and Dr. Reynolds, 
of Minnesota, were in attendance at the recent meeting of 
the Interstate Association of Live Stock Sanitary Boards at 
Chicago. 

THE WASHINGTON HUMANE SOCIETY passed a resolution at 
its October meeting condemning the action of the Cominittee of 
Arrangements of both the New York and Washington receptions 
to Admiral Dewey in providing docked horses to draw the car- 
riage of the distinguished guest. 

To EXAMINE ARMY VETERINARIANS.—On October 26 
Major Henry Jackson and First Lieutenant Ervin L. Phillips, 
Third Cavalry, were detailed as members of the board at Wash- 
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‘ington for the examination of applicants for appointment as 


veterinarians in the cavalry service. 

Dr. H. D. STEBBINS, West Winfield, N. Y., would like to 
get No. 8 of Vol. XVIII (November, 1894). If any reader has 
a duplicate of that number, please communicate with the doctor, 
or with this office. He says he “can’t get along without the 
REVIEW.” 

ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE.—This college opened its 
halls for the admission of students on Wednesday, October 
18th, the opening lecture being delivered by Principal Andrew 
Smith. The prospects for a prosperous session are very favor- 
able, a large number of freshmen being present from the United 
States as well as from Canada. Most of the undergraduates have 
returned. 

Dr. Wo. N. D. Birp, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
read a paper before the West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, in 
September, on ‘“ Contagious Diseases of Cattle.” The Zezzes- 
see Farmer of Sept. 30 printed the contribution in full, with 
illustrations, and said that it was well received and proved of 
great interest, especially to the cattle raisers in view of the 
prevalence of Texas fever in that State. 

A TUBERCULIN TRICK.—The Philadelphia Medzcal Journal 
asserts that certain breeders and dealers in cattle have been tak- 
ing advantage of the recognized fact that animals tested with 
tuberculin will not respond | to a second test for some days after 
fever symptoms have abated. The “trick” is to inject tuber- 
culin at regular intervals so inspectors or buyers will get no un- 
favorable reaction to their tests for tuberculosis. 

JOIN THE NEW YorK County ASSOCIATION.—Now that 
this association is to move into inexpensive quarters, it is likely 
that the annual dues will be reduced to two dollars. This will 
remove a barrier in front of many young members of the pro- 
fession, which should result in a liberal addition to the active 
membership. This association could be made the best in the 
land, and we sincerely trust that the veterinarians of the Met- 
ropolitan district will realize the opportunities it affords. 

Many HorsEs AND MULES Lost IN TRANSIT TO MANILA. 
—Dispatches from Manila announce the loss of over 300 horses 
and mules on the steamer Szam, during the prevalence of a 
severe typhoon northeast of Luzon. Pitching of the vessel and 
deficient ventilation resulting from necessary closing of the 
hatches killed nearly the entire cargo of less than 400 animals. 
The dispatch adds that this loss will be seriously felt by Gen. 
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_ Otis, who needed the animals for transporting army supplies to 
we i points held by American troops. 


AMERICAN HORSES IN LONDON.—According to W. H. Wray, 


op. V. S., London, inspector for the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
— dustry, that city is a liberal buyer of American horses. 
tramways have over 4000 horses, three-fourths of which are 


purchased in the United States and Canada, costing about $170. 


~ One-seventh of these are yearly discarded, or worn out, and sold 
for about $55. The London Road Car Service purchases about 


1000 fresh horses yearly at prices ranging from $180 to $210. 
_ The General Omnibus Company requires as many horses as both 
_ the car companies, and pays for them $180 to $230. 

MEDICATED HEN Eccs.—When the claims of chemistry shall 


have been even partially secured, then truly can “ old-timers ” 


_ aver that the world has reached an age of wonderful progress. 
Among the latest developments of the science is the alleged 


_ discovery by a French chemist that salt of iron prepared by a 


formula of his discovery can be mixed with the food of hens so 


_as to become incorporated in the albumen of their eggs. In this 


manner beneficial results following the use of an iron tonic are 


_ to be brought within reach of sufferers whose stomachs are too 
weak to assimilate medicines as heretofore prepared. All of 


which may be written down as “important if true.”—(Breed- 


Gazette.) 


MEAT INSPECTION AT DENVER.—Recently Dr. Carlin, head 
of the Denver Health Department, publicly charged that the 


meat from cattle suffering from black-leg, tuberculosis and other 


diseases, had been sold to unsuspecting customers by meat deal- 
ers in that city. 


This assertion has called forth a strong pro- 


test signed by the heads of fifteen prominent establishments, in 
_ which they assert that “there is not a grain of truth in the 
matter,” and furthermore offer their assistance in demonstrating 
that only the best meats are sent out by them. They also ex- 
press their willingness to aid the business of official inspection 
of animals and meats in any reasonable manner. Attention is 
called to the fact that the inspector now on duty has more work 
than one man can properly attend to, and the suggestion is of- 
fered that all interests would be promoted by the appointment 
of an assistant inspector. 
FRAUDULENT HoOG-CHOLERA NostRums.—A bulletin re- 
cently issued from the Indiana Experiment Station calls atten- 
tion to the operations of certain parties claiming to have a 


so-called “serum” and other concoctions which they are yend- 
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ing as preventives and cures of hog-cholera. It is stated that as 
a result of “treatment” by these impostors cholera is being in- 
troduced into herds and neighborhoods previously exempt, and 
consequently the public is warned against giving them counte- 
nance or patronage. The bulletin adds: ‘ Reports have also 
been received that agents of cholera medicines in White, War- 
ren, Pulaski and Fulton Counties claim authority to sell goods 
recommended by the station, and agents in Marshall and Kos-’ 
ciusko Counties claim to be agents of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. All agents making such claims in any part of the State 
are frauds and should be prosecuted.” 

BEES STING A HorSE TO DEATH.—A fine young driving 
mare of Dr. J. T. Twilley was stung to death by honey bees in 
Kent county on Wednesday. ‘The ‘animal was turned into a lot 
to graze in which was a bench of eight hives of bees. One of 
the hives was knocked over, and in an instant the mare was 
covered by the bees. She became entangled in a quantity of 
vines in such a way that she could not extricate herself, and 
began to roll to free herself of the bees, which swarmed on her 
body. ‘This only made matters worse, and resulted in overturn- 
ing the entire bench of eight hives, the bees from which com- 
pletely covered the helpless animal. She lived about eight 
hours and died in great agony. Handfuls of bee-stings were 
combed from her hair and pulled from about the nose, mouth 
and eyes—in short, there was scarcely a square inch of the 
animal’s body which had escaped a wound from the bees.— 
(Chestertown (Mad.) Transcript.) 

EFFECT OF DYNAMITE ON Cows.—Henry Frost, living near 
Dunn’s Chapel, is minus two cows and a quantity of dynamite. 
He turned the cows out to water one evening last week, and 
waited for them to come up the lane from the creek, as was their 
habit. The cows were seen coming back, but ina very unsteady 
and wavering fashion, staggering and tumbling about into the 
wire fence and down off the road. All five cows finally got 
down, and you can imagine Mr. Frost’s feelings. What they 
could have eaten that would produce such symptoms, was the 
question. All at once it dawned upon Mr. Frost that they 
might have eaten some dynamite that for eighteen months had 
been covered with a phosphate sack, surrounded and partly 

covered with some lumber in a corner of the pasture. Upon 
___ investigation it was found that part of the dynamite was gone, 
and the remainder was scattered around, and showed evidence 
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Ss having been partially chewed, Dr, S. R. Howard was imme- 
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diately called, and antagonists given to mitigate and arrest the 

effect of the nitro-glycerine, of which dynamite is largely com- 

posed. Three of the cows were saved. One was dead before the 

_ _ doctor arrived. The effects of nitro-glycerine upon the human 

_ and animal economy are something wonderful. Two or three 

Per ont of one per cent. solution is a full medicinal dose for a hu- 

= man. Dynamite is a mixture of nitro-glycerine and some bulky 

_ substance, such as earth, sawdust, etc. The taste of nitro-glyc- 

erine is at first sweetish, ‘followed by a not unpleasant pungency. 

In poisonous doses it very quickly produces, in animals, giddi- 

ness, staggering, headache, a violent and tremendous beating of 

the heart, followed by languor, dilation of pupils, rapid and weak 

pulse, coldness of extremities, twitching movements, hiccoughs, 
fainting, coma and death.—(//z//sboro, O., Gazette.) 


SECRETARIES OF V. Il. ASSOCIATIONS 


Can make money for themselves and do much good to their profession by getting up 
Subscription Clubs for the REVIEW. Write us for club rates and full information. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE REVIEW, 


whose subscription terminated with the March number (closing volume XXII) should re- 
new the same NOW. We must not lose one. 


NOVEMBER, 1894, REVIEW WANTED. 


To complete my file I would like to secure No. 8, Vol. XVIII of the AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REVIEW. Any one having an extra copy of that number please address 
H, D. Stespins, V.S., West Winfield, N. Y. 


BACK NUIIBERS REVIEW FOR SALE. 


Volumes 2, 4, 8, 9, (complete) ; April, ’79, ’81, ’82, ’83 ; May, ’79, 8r ; June, ’79, 
July, ’79, ’81; August, ’79, ’81, September, ’79, ’81, ’83 ; October, ’79, 
’81; November, ’79, ’81, ’83; December, ’81, ’82, ’83; January, ’80,-’82, ’83, ’84; 
February, ’80, ’83, ’84; March, ’83, ’84. 


Apply C. E. C., 141 West 54th street, New York City. * 


BACK NUMBERS REVIEWS WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


In making up my REVIEws to be bound I am short of the following numbers : Vol. 
XIII, July, September, October (1889). As I cannot obtain these from the publishers, 
I will give the regular rates or a slight advance, or will exchange any of the following 
which are duplicated in my file: Vol. XIV, October (1890); Vol. XIX, February, 
March, and April (1896). Address Ropert W. ELLIs, D. V. S., 509 W. 152d Street, 
New York City. 
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